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PREFACE 


Since the appointment of our Cornmission, we have 
sought comments, opinions, and recommendations from 
the public in a number of ways. Indeed, from the very 
beginning, we considered the involvement of the public 
in the preparation of our report as one of the most 
important aspects of our mandate. It was for this reason 
that we published in a newsprint edition a preliminary 
report, Post-Secondary Education in Ontario: A State- 
ment of Issues, in which we tried to set out the principal 


issues facing post-secondary education in Ontario. It was | 


also for this reason that we called for briefs and held 
public hearings throughout Ontario. , 


Dosw Stack yins Carus 


David Black J. M.S. Careless 


D. O. Davis . John J. Deutsch 


Now, as we approach the final stages of our work, we are 
publishing a Draft Report in which we set out the views 
and recommendations we have reached so far. This draft 
reflects not only our research and thinking, but much 
that we have learned through public discourse. Before 
formally submitting a final report to the Government of 
Ontario, we would like to have the benefit of. public 
comments once more. We therefore invite written com- 
ments on the following draft. In a few weeks we will 
hold a number of public meetings in various centres in 
Ontario to discuss these comments and the draft. ~ er 


For further information please write to the Commission. 
Suite 203, 505 University Avenue, Toronto 101, Ontario. | 
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B. Kymlicka, Secretary resigned February 26, 1971. 


agreements with the Report as it now stands and unless it is | 
considerably changed will only sign the Final Report with 
appropriate dissents. 


. Mr. Black has signed this Preface in full agreement with the 
\ principle of soliciting further public comment on its contents. 
‘ However, he wishes it understood that he has substantive dis- 
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A Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario is appointed, 
effective April 15th, 1969, to advise the Minister of Education and 
Minister of University Affairs under the following terms of reference: 


It shall be the responsibility of the Commission: 


1 To consider, in the light of present provisions for university and 
other post-secondary education in Ontario, the pattern necessary to 
ensure the further effective development of post-secondary education 
in the Province during the period to 1980, and in general terms to 
1990, and make recommendations thereon. 


2 In particular, but not to the exclusion of other matters, to study and 
make recommendations on: 

*the educational and cultural needs of students to be met at the 
post-secondary level in Ontario, including adult and continuing 
education; 

*the patterns of student preference and demand in post-secondary 
education, especially as they are influenced by social and economic 
factors and in the light of possible changes in primary and secondary 
education; 

*the number of students for whom provisions should be made in 
various types of institutions and programmes; 

*the type, nature and role of the institutions required to meet the 
educational needs of the Province with particular reference to existing 
institutions and their ability to meet present and future demands; 

*the facilities required to meet needs, including specialized facilities 
such as research laboratories, libraries, computer facilities, etc.; 

*the need for and nature of centralized or shared facilities and services; 
*the functions and interrelations of the bodies and institutions involved 
in the administration and development of post-secondary education; 
*the principles that should govern the ‘transfer of students among 
different types of institutions; 

*the costs, allocation of resources and methods of financing for 
post-secondary education in Ontario as related to the attainment of 
equality of educational opportunity and as related to the resources of 
the Province. 


3 To provide full opportunity for all interested individuals and 
organizations to express opinions and offer discussion on both broad 
and specific issues related to the development of post-secondary 
education in Ontario. To ensure the attainment of this objective, the 
Commission should invite written briefs, hold public hearings and 
publish the results of studies and recommendations initially in draft 
_ form so as to generate public comment and discussion. 


The Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario was established by Order-in-Council on April 15, 
1969.1 On May 9, 1969, the Honourable William G. 
Davis elaborated on the terms of reference and defined 
the task of the Commission: to make recommendations 
to the Government, through the Minister of Education 
and the Minister of University Affairs, on ‘patterns [of 
post-secondary education] required for the future to 
ensure appropriate and orderly development to meet the 
needs of the province over the next two decades.’’ The 
terms of reference also required the Commission ‘‘to 
provide full opportunity for all interested individuals 
and organizations to express opinions and offer dis- 
cussion on both broad and specific issues related to the 
development of post-secondary education in Ontario. To 
ensure the attainment of this objective, the Commission 
should invite written briefs, hold public hearings and 
publish the results of studies and recommendations 
initially in draft form so as to generate public comment 
and discussion. ”’ 


This report is submitted to the public as a draft of our 
final report. A further series of public hearings will be 
held following the publication of this report to hear and 
consider additional comments from the public. Follow- 
ing this we will make whatever revisions and additions — 
appear necessary and formally submit the final report to 
the Government of Ontario. 


The publication of the report in draft form reflects the 
desire, and the need, to involve as many people as 
possible in one of the most important aspects of our 
social life: the determination of the role of post- 
secondary education in our society. The Commission, 
aware of this need, has already sought briefs and 
comments from the public on the subject of its enquiry. 
Since: the publication of Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario: A Statement of Issues, in which we set out 
our perception of the important issues, we have received 
335 briefs and held 25 public hearings throughout 
Ontario.2 


The high level of response and the quality of both the 
briefs and discussions at the public hearings testified to 
the great importance that citizens of Ontario attach to 


1 The Commission's terms of reference (OC/1398/69, April 10, 
1969) are given in full on page 


2 See Appendix A, Briefs Submitted to the Commission. 


post-secondary education. This concern, it has become 
clear, is not only with the economic or financial aspects, 
significant though these may be; rather, the major focus 
of the written and oral comments has been on the social 
and cultural importance of our educational institutions. 
We have tried to articulate these purposes in Chapter II, 
on Aims and Objectives; we were guided by them in our 
recommendations. 


Indeed, it soon became evident that we, as a Com- 
mission, could not engage in our research until we 
articulated, to our own satisfaction, the kind and 
dimensions of the issues upon which we were requested 
to make recommendations. Moreover, a review of the 
work of commissions and committees charged with 
similar tasks in other jurisdictions made us cautious of 
undertaking either research or recommendations without 
stipulating the purpose of such efforts. 


The task, as we perceived it, was to translate the concern 
of the public into policy questions and then, in the light 
of our own values, to assemble the relevant information 
and write our report. 


In the process, the Commissioners had a number of 
observations and conclusions that have served as guides 
in Our approach to the task at hand. Perhaps the most 
important of these guiding principles was our faith in the 
responsiveness of our social system to human needs. 
Often the rhetoric of the critics seems to suggest that 
nothing short of a revolutionary change is likely to bring 
about any improvement in our educational system. We 
have rejected this assumption and built on the supposi- 
tion that we can correct whatever abuses there may be 
through an evolutionary process of change. 


Secondly, we have interpreted ‘‘post-secondary educa- 
tion’ very broadly. As any list of the institutions and 
programs usually associated with post-secondary educa- 
tion would make clear, the only characteristic common 
to all of these is that they are, in one sense or another, 
consequent upon attendance at secondary schools—that 
is, ‘‘post-secondary’’. The very diversity of the cultural 
and educational needs of our population cannot be 
confined to the traditional institutional framework. Our 
definition of post-secondary education, therefore, ex- 
tends not only to traditional educational institutions but 
encompasses cultural institutions as well. 


- 


Thirdiy, the Commission had to define and interpret 
“olanning’’. Much in our terms of reference—and in 
those of commissions in other jurisdictions—seemed to 
suggest that the Commission should develop and propose 
a detailed ‘Master Plan’’ for post-secondary education in 
Ontario.2 The apparent lack of success of such efforts 
elsewhere, and the conceptual and practical difficulties 
associated with such an enterprise, led us to reject a 
“Master Plan’’ form for our report. There is, also, an 
element of unreality implied in the proposition that a 
collection of individuals—no matter how well informed 
and well intentioned—could not only anticipate educa- 
tional needs for the next 20 years, but also provide 
a programmatic means for their satisfaction. Apart from 
the danger that such a ‘Master Plan’’, once accepted by 
the government, could become a straitjacket, there is 
also the danger of alienating our educational system 
from the social milieu. 


By rejecting a ‘‘Master Plan’’ approach, the Commission 
did not, of course, reject planning. But it is also 
important to realize that the educational and cultural 
needs of the future will, as they have in the past, 
combine and reflect social needs. What is needed for 
planning, therefore, is not a plethora of seemingly 
specific, numerical targets but a process which will 
facilitate and encourage the responsiveness of post- 
secondary education to social needs. In short, our aim 
was to study and recommend on those aspects of 
post-secondary education that make up, as it were, the 
“inner logic’’ of the system: those processes that 
determine or help to determine the characteristics of 
post-secondary education. Thus, for example, we empha- 
size alternatives to post-secondary education, the 
relationship of certification to post-secondary education, 
and so on. 


It is the purpose of this report to state and apply the 
main outlines of this ‘’inner logic’ to issues pertaining to 
post-secondary education in Ontario generally and as a 
whole. In a series of supplementary reports, the Com- 
mission will address some situations in which additional 


3 See, for example, these master plans: 
California State Department of Education, A Master Plan for 
Higher Education in California, 1960-1975 (Sacramento, 
1960). Minnesota Higher Education Co-ordinating Com- 


mission, Proposal for Progress (St. Paul, 1969). University of 
the State of New York, 7966 Progress Report of the Board of 
Regents: The Regents’ Statewide Plan for the Expansion and 
Development of Higher Education, 1964 (Albany ). 


recommendations are needed. We have 


and special 
recently drafted, and submitted for special public 
discussion, a report on post-secondary education in 
Northeastern Ontario. A special report dealing with 
post-secondary education in Northwestern Ontario is 
already published. We will also make some special 


recommendations on _ post-secondary education of 
Franco-Ontarians, of the professions, in agriculture, and 
of our Indian population. An interim report dealing with 
the structure of the proposed Department of Colleges 
and Universities was submitted by the Commission to 
the Minister on June 10, 1971. 


The Commission's desire to understand and use the 
“inner logic’ of the system has led us to propose 
recommendations that form an interlocking whole: 
when action is taken on individual recommendations, 
therefore, care should be taken to respect this inter- 
dependence. 


The way we approached our task, together with our aims 
and objectives, also helped us to formulate our research 
policy and research projects. We have sponsored 36 
research projects—many of which we will publish— 
ranging from a study on cost and benefits of post- 
secondary education in Ontario to a selective study of 
Canadian high schools; from an appraisal of the aca- 
demic year to a study of manpower and post-secondary 
education: The Commission generally awarded its 
research contracts on the basis of competitive tenders. 


The estimated total cost of the Commission to the 
completion of our work is $1,370,000. The breakdown 
is as follows: Commission deliberations $209,000; public 
hearings, study visits and so forth $269,000; collection 
of data and preparation of background — studies 
$624 000; publications $268,000. 


We realize that our Commission was established in 
difficult and turbulent times for education. A veritable 
vortex of changes envelops our post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions and, in the giddy gyration of growth, 
tends to obscure the differences between long-term 
historical trends and the problems posed by the 


immediate situation. The permanent and the transient 
sometimes appear indistinguishable. Our goals, in part a 
reflection of the permanent and the transient, are in 
danger of becoming confused. Inevitably, we turn to 
history and ask: ‘’How did we get here?” (Or, as the 


proverbial 
wrong?’’) 


mother would put it, ‘Where did | go 


Descriptively, the development of post-secondary educa- 
tion in Ontario since World War I! can be characterized 
as follows: after a temporary decline in enrolment 
after World War || veterans left the campus, there was a 
steady growth of student population in our post- 
secondary educational institutions, reaching the propor- 
tions of an “‘explosion’’ during the 1960s. There were 
two basic reasons for this growth. One was an unusual . 
demographic configuration of population growth 
throughout the western world following World War II 
which, in Canada, was accentuated by heavy immigra- 
tion.4 Our population growth was, in turn, reflected in 
the growth of our schools. More important, however, 
was the increased proportion of the population— 
especially the young—that went to school, and did so for 
an increasingly longer period of time. Underlying this 
trend was a second reason: the determination—both on 
the part of the individual and the public generally—to 
increase educational opportunities and achievements of 
our population. 


The growth in numbers resulted in increasing diversity. 
For some time after World War ||, as before, post- 
secondary education in Ontario meant mainly an under- 
graduate education offered by six universities or a 
traditional vocational education offered by nursing 
schools, teachers’ colleges, and agricultural colleges. By 
1970, in addition to enlarged vocational schools, there 
were 16 universities, 20 colleges of applied arts and 
technology (some with more than one campus), and the 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute—all offering a great 
variety of programs, many at advanced levels. 


The increase in numbers of students, institutions, and 
programs was accompanied by a larger role for govern- 
ment in the dffairs of post-secondary education. This 
role was most obviously reflected in the increase of 
public funds allocated to post-secondary education.° 
Less obvious but at least as important was the govern- 
ment’s decision to create a whole new kind of post- 
secondary educational institution—the colleges of 
applied arts and technology. Finally, public authorities 
extended support to individual students. Before 1960, 


4 See Appendix D. 


5 See Appendix D. 


assistance was provided to students mainly on the 
grounds of academic excellence and was of minimal 
magnitude (about $1.8 million for Canada as a whole). 
Bursaries awarded according to need accounted for only 
a small fraction of total student assistance. By 1971-72, 
public assistance to students in Ontario amounted to 
$132,300 ,000. 


The reasons for the rapid change are difficult to 
determine with any certainty. Most obviously, the 
people and the government decided to spend more 
money on, and more time at, post-secondary educational 
institutions. The reasons they did so—or said they did 
so—have changed both in kind and in mix over time. 
Increased economic growth, increased social and occupa- 
tional mobility, competition with the USSR and the 
USA, desire to enlarge our knowledge of nature and 
society and to strengthen our national culture—all have 
been used as explanations and justifications for the 
expansion of post-secondary education. It now appears 
that some, if not most, of our expectations concerning 
education have been excessive: it is now recognized that 
post-secondary education is not a panacea for our social 
and economic ills. 


As an explanation of historical trends, the above leaves 
much to be desired.© We still do not know how we came 
to have these expectations. Since similar expectations 
have arisen in most countries in Western Europe, as well 
as in the United States, it is hard to discover any single 
set of objective social, economic, or demographic criteria 
that can be said to predicate the growth of post- 
secondary education. Both rich countries and poor 
countries experienced it; so did those with both high and 
low rates of economic growth. 


As a recent study for the Organization for Economic 

Co-operation Development pointed out: 
The study of expansion patterns of higher education 
reveals no. direct correlation with the factors 
traditionally thought to influence educational growth. 
There is, for example, no apparent relation between 
enrolments and the wealth of a country (or its rate of 
economic growth). Both Greece and Sweden have 
been among the countries having the highest rates of 


6 For a detailed chronological account of this trend, see W. G. 
Fleming, Post-Secondary and Adult Education. (Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1971). 


growth in post-secondary education while both 
Switzerland and Spain were long among those with 
relatively low rates. The same is true, as to the level of 
scientific and technological development of the 
country. Even the demographic factor played only a 
limited role; in the majority of countries it accounted 
for no more than 20 per cent of the growth in 
enrolments, and in some countries higher education 
expanded during a period in which the size of the age 
group was contracting. ...As to the variables which 
are ‘‘internal’’ to the educational system, it is not 
possible to discern any pattern here either. 
We are, therefore, left only with the unsatisfactory and 
unsatisfying conclusion that post-secondary education 
seems to expand when a society desires that it be 
expanded. 


If modern social phenomena result from conscious 
realization of social will, it does not follow that, once 
established, they can be easily altered. In post-secondary 
education the trends toward universality and diversity 
are not likely to diminish. Nor is the role of the 
government. Rather, we must ask ourselves whether the 
present forms of these manifestations of social will are 
susceptible to  non-disruptive and constructive 
changes—and make sure that these modifications are in 
the direction of our aims. 


7 ‘Policy Implications of the Growth in Higher Education,” in 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
Observer, No. 50, February 1971, 14. This article summarizes 
a comprehensive and detailed study of higher education in 
the Western European countries: Development of Higher 
Education 1950-1967: Statistical Survey (Paris, Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, 1970). 


Aims. 
and,” 
Objectives 


There is a fascinating parallel between the accusations 
levelled at modern society and those levelled at post- 
secondary education. Our society, it is said, is becoming 
bureaucratized, regimented, impersonal, alienated, frag- 
mented, mass-oriented—adjectives that also appear with 
surprising regularity in the various indictments of our 
educational system. This is hardly surprising, for society 
and its educational system are inseparable. Indeed, many 
earnest and dedicated reformers have taken education as 
the main—if not the only—tool of social reform. Some- 
how, the idea that we can use education for this purpose 
seems natural, for the educational system is in many 
ways a mirror to our society. It reflects, often with 
remarkable detail, all the blemishes of our society: the 
inculcation of unnecessary and destructive competitive- 
ness among individuals; the senseless ranking, both social 
and academic; the maldistribution of resources and 
preferences; the structured and bureaucratized system 
which we deplore but to which we submit; the injustices 
of socio-economic origin that are reflected in our school 
system—and a variety of other real and imagined social 
ills. The violation of our moral and social standards 
seems even more outrageous when one considers that all 
these things are committed not by individuals, not on 
mature citizens, but by the society as a whole on the 
most vulnerable portion of our population: the young. 


And yet, it would be wrong to conclude that the only 
way to correct social injustices and inequities is through 
a radical reform of our educational system. The educa- 
tional system, like the mirror, reflects the reality in front 
of it. If the reality is beautiful, we are captivated by its 
image; if it is ugly, we are tempted to destroy it. But it is 
futile as well as senseless to break the mirror.: the warts 
and wrinkles will not disappear. 


Indeed, in this destruction we would be also depriving 
ourselves of the very instrument that transmits our 
values—that tells us whether the image we see in the 
mirror is ugly or beautiful. Education is one of the great 
devices of our civilization: it is one of the important 
cultural institutions that allows us to pass on, from 
generation to generation, the wisdom, traditions and 
knowledge that we treasure. Moreover, this knowledge is 
not merely transmitted as indisputable dogma, but is 
continually being adapted and altered after it has been 
examined and criticized in the light of current values. 
This is true of all our educational efforts—be they 
concerned with the transmission of simple skills or the 


intimation of new understanding at the frontiers of 
knowledge. In the process, new skills and new know- 
ledge are discovered. 


It is characteristic of our civilization that the creation 
and transmission of this new knowledge take place in the 
same institutions as the transmission of traditional values. 
These seemingly contradictory purposes add a dynamic 
element not only to our educational system but to our 
society as a whole. Even in the best of times, therefore, 
there are tensions and creative conflict within our 
institutions and between them and society at large. If 
education is both a mirror and the judge of the image in 
the mirror, it cannot be otherwise. 


This dual purpose of education also prevents us from 
recommending any ‘‘ideal’’ education: for behind each 
of these two purposes lies a presupposed, but seldom 
articulated, ‘‘ideal society’’. While we as a Commission 
will attempt to make our values clear, we have no wish 
to tell our society what it ought to become. We also 
reject suggestions that the chief way to correct our social 
injustices and inequities is through the educational 
system. 


Indeed, we must never allow the educational system to 
get out of touch with reality by assuming a type of 
future which may never be realized. We would be 
creating unhappiness and new injustices if we prepared 
young people to live not in our society but rather in 
some Utopian world of educational reformers. 


Because the socializing of citizens and their preparation 
for life and work in our society are the two essential 
functions of the educational system, it is an inescapable 
fact that education cannot get too far ahead of, nor too 
far behind, the society it serves. 


Although we may reject Utopianism we do not neces- 
sarily accept the status quo. We are convinced that both 
our society and our educational system have great 
capacities for change and reform. And through our 
observations and our research we have come to 
appreciate, much more than we did two years ago when 
we started our work, that Ontario has been well served 
by its post-secondary educational system and that, in 
turn, the people of Ontario have been generous in their 
treatment of our institutions. 

We found that our system is less bureaucratized and less 
rigid than practically any other such large system and 
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that unjust and wasteful social distinctions, though not 
absent, do not reach the same proportions here as in 
many other countries; apparently we have avoided most 
of the excesses found in the majority of western 
countries. Most important of all, perhaps, we found in 
Ontario a genuine attitude of openness to reform and 
change which is rare in other jurisdictions. 


The paramount value which the Commission has brought 
to its evaluation of post-secondary education is its 
commitment to the individual. The Commission wants 
to emphasize the importance of the individual in 
education: the individual must be central. As one of our 
committees put It: 


Behind the millions of computer punch cards, B.|.U. 
units, formulae and mountains of paper shifted, filed, 
stockpiled, xeroxed, and often distributed into a 
variety of disposal containers, in these centres of 
higher learning and their multi-purpose related 
agencies, governmental and professional, are human 
beings. 


We must preserve and cherish the fragile, exquisite, 
special animal of this earth we call man. We must 
commit ourselves to inspire new hope, particularly in 
the young, for life in the future, for having the 
courage to discard the irrelevant and to look at our 
educational goals, and methods of implementing 
man-serving institutions in the context of the society 
goals. 


The challenge of our time is complex and compelling, 
for humanity is at stake. The entire educational 
system, post-secondary particularly, has the potential 
of becoming a moving, changing responsive force in 
our society. The platitudes and metaphors of the 
past, overly facile analysis and simplistic solutions 
may have to be abandoned or created anew in 
somewhat different frames of reference. We must be 
prepared to seek a frame of reference which is human 
centred, which places its weight not upon the 
educational institutions, per se, but upon the delivery 
of educational services to human learners in search of 
knowledge, skills, and wisdom. 


The danger is that depersonalization can permeate 
post-secondary education as it has already permeated 
other aspects of our lives. In education, as in research 
and all other creative activities, this depersonalization is 


destructive, both to the individual and to society as a 
whole. 


We believe that education must be viewed as a human- 
izing process that is central both to our civilization and 
to the individual members of our society. When we talk 
about encouraging openness, diversity, flexibility, and 
innovation in post-secondary education, we are talking 
about much more than the relationship between post- 
secondary educational institutions and society. We are 
also talking about a post-secondary educational system 
which is open to every individual, which responds to the 
diversity of individual needs and wants, which has the 
flexibility to respond to changes in the individual's needs 
and wants, and which is innovative enough to anticipate 
his future needs and wants. 


Education must prepare and help the individual to live in 
a highly complex, rapidly changing, technological, and 
probably bureaucratized society. It must provide him 
with the kind of education that will assure the survival 
of the human spirit. No matter what social changes 
occur in the next few decades, they must not be allowed 
to subvert the basic, humanizing purpose of education. 


Our belief in this central humanizing function of 
education leads to three specific implications which will 
later be reflected in our recommendations: 


First, education must be man-centred. The various tests 
and examinations, the buildings, the programs, and the 
teaching methods—indeed, all facets of the post- 
secondary educational system—should be oriented 
towards serving individual students rather than the 
institutions themselves, future employers, or the pro- 
fessions. Tests, examinations, and admission require- 
ments, for example, should be devised to help the 
student evaluate himself and to facilitate his learning; 
other purposes should always be only secondary. We 
must never forget that the basic purpose of education is 
learning; that learning cannot but be, ultimately, a 
highly individual matter. 


Second, if the individual is at the centre, he must have 
the opportunity and the responsibility to decide what 
educational experience is best for him. The whole 
spectrum of educational services must be availabie to 
him, not just a degree program, a certification process, 
Or what the institution thinks may benefit him. It is 
surely a matter for the individual to decide what is 


“best'’ for him. This belief will be enunciated in our 
recommendations for loosening the ties between educa- 
tion and professional licensing. 


Third, we believe that educational services should be 
available to all citizens throughout their lives, not just 
for a number of years immediately following high-school 
graduation. If education is man-centred, then it should 
not be limited to a particular age group. In fact, our 
assumptions about our future society indicate that 
educational services can and indeed should be available 
to citizens of all ages. 


Underlying this belief is our deep-rooted skepticism 
about the value of universal-sequential education for the 
young. We look with doubt and misgivings on the 
various social and economic pressures which lead more 
and more young people into year-after-year attendance 
at schools and colleges and, at the same time, discourage 
their return to education at later stages of life. 


There is little logic in the assumption that one more year 
of schooling at the age of 20 is more beneficial than a 
year of education at the age of 30, 40, or 60. Indeed, 
both the individual and society would often benefit 
from the individual’s earlier entry into the labour force 
as well as his returning to education at a later date. 


Massive growth has been the dominant and undeniable 
characteristic of post-secondary education during the 
past quarter-century. This growth has been both a 
symptom and a cause of the great changes in Ontario’s 
post-secondary educational system since World War II. 
Enrolment in post-secondary educational institutions has 
doubled and more than doubled again. This was due not 
only to the increase in population but also to the 
growing proportion of young people who are graduating 
from high school and immediately embarking on some 
form of further education. Moreover, there has also been 
an increase in the number of persons who are returning 
to post-secondary education after a period of work. 


The growth in enrolment has been accompanied by a 
tremendous growth in the number of post-secondary 
educational institutions and the diversity of educational 
opportunities offered by these institutions. New uni- 
versities have been built from the ground up. Both the 
established and the new universities are offering pro- 
grams which would never have fitted into the arts- 
science-professional school mix of the exclusive 
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universities of three or four decades ago. New types of 
post-secondary institutions—colleges of applied arts ana 
technology and anumber of smaller, vocationally oriented 
colleges—began meeting still other demands and needs of 
students. 


With the addition of these new and enlarged institutions 
with new and enlarged purposes, the qualitative nature 
of post-secondary education itself has changed. Teaching 
methods, administrative structures, even the social 
milieu of the institutions have changed and will continue 
to change. Students who once looked to a friendly dean 
or professor for personal advice are now offered an array 
of professional health, counselling, employment, and 
other social service personnel. Faculty members, whose 
lives used to revolve for the most part around the 
campus, find that their varied skills are increasingly in 
demand off-campus as well as in the classrooms and labs. 
Paternalistic but personal administrators are being 
replaced by managers who arbitrate the often-conflicting 
demands of the community, the student body, and the 
competing, multi-faceted faculties. 


Indeed—and contrary to popular opinion—our educa- 
tional system has proven remarkably responsive to 
changing social demands. Few other social institutions 
have changed so quickly and so peacefully. Perhaps these 
changes have taken place too smoothly, for the ease of 
transition has allowed most of us to keep on judging and 
thinking about post-secondary education just as we did 
more than two decades ago. Consequently, we still think 
of ‘‘quality’’ education as it applied to universities 
before the change from elite to mass education. 


The implications of the transition to mass education are 
apparent everywhere. For instance, post-secondary 
education, which used to be synonymous with university 
education, traditionally served as a screening agent for 
society—as a gatekeeper on the road to status, power, or 
affluence. Using such devices as examinations and 
diplomas, it established the individual in the role he was 
likely to play for the rest of his life. Screening still 
persists but it is performed by so many institutions for 
sO many students that its significance is crumbling. 
Hence the desperate and bewildered cry, ‘‘But what does 
a B.A. mean nowadays?”’ It obviously doesn’t mean 
what it meant 30 years ago. Similarly, the social and 
economic privileges that used to follow attendance at 
post-secondary institutions are going to diminish as more 
and more students attend. 


2 


We think that many of the changes which accompanied 
the growth of post-secondary education during the past — 
decades were desirable. In fact, we want to warn against 
attempts to bring back some of the features of previous 
eras. Specifically, there are two dangers: 


The first danger which could accompany the desired” 
increased accessibility to post-secondary education 
would be the continuation of a class system in educa- 
tion. We fear the development of sharp social distinc- 
tions between two or three types of institutions, such as 
colleges of applied arts and technology and universities. 
Indeed, this is a danger that some countries view as 
inevitable and others even as desirable. However, while we 
recognize the need for different kinds of post-secondary 


education, we view all forms of post-secondary education 


as equally important. Obviously, we cannot issue an edict 
on social values nor can we ask the government to do so. 
But our recommendations will suggest a number of ways 
to nullify or at least minimize the development of such 
unjust and wasteful distinctions. 

The second, and already obvious, danger is the way in 
which the privileged, publicly licensed, monopolistic 
professions are responding to the breakdown of the 
screening process. As accessibility to post-secondary 
education has increased the number of eligible members, 
some professions have tended to respond not by 
increasing their memberships but by increasing the 
educational requirements needed for admission to pro- 
fessional membership. The cost to both the individual 
and society is considerable: the public cost of pro- 
fessional training has been increased while the number of 
practitioners has been limited. We deplore this rigid 
linkage of educational requirements with professional 
certification (licensing) and shall recommend a number 
of policies aimed at correcting this trend. 


The massive growth of post-secondary education— - 
particularly the trend toward  universal-sequential 

attendance—has led to new dangers. Perhaps the most 

frightening is the growing willingness of some public 

leaders to use post-secondary education as a means of 
combatting the unemployment and the underemploy- 
ment created by our economic system. Some have 
already suggested that one possible way to decrease 
unemployment is to prolong school attendance even 
further. 


It is difficult to imagine what aspect of post-secondary 


education would remain unchanged If such a policy was 
really put into effect. What, for example, would be the 
impact on our young people if school attendance 
became a matter of ‘’conscription’’—if they realized that 
they were in school not for educational reasons but 
because Our socio-economic system does not know what 
to do with them? What would happen to our institutions 
once their personnel realized that they were being 
supported by public funds not because of any intrinsic 
merit of their activities, but because of their custodial 
function? Would the public’s attitude be the same if 
instead of educational institutions they were supporting 
academic playpens? We fear that such an attempt would 
not only destroy the dignity of the individual but, 
inevitably, also that of society itself. It must not be 
allowed to happen. The provision of alternatives to post- 
secondary education, therefore, is one of the indispen- 
sible preconditions to many of our recommendations. 


There has been another significant change in post- 
secondary education since World,War ||: the determining 
influence of governments hasy increased greatly. This 
development dramatically affects the way we evaluate 
the social purposes of post-secondary education. As long 
as our institutions performed their social roles without 
the support of public resources, the acceptance of those 
roles was a matter for institutions themselves to decide. 
Curiously enough, it may have been the attraction of the 
social roles, rather than of any goals in particular, that 
drew governments into the field. It was definitely the 
use of post-secondary education as a social escalator and, 
for a time, as an indispensible tool in the race with the 
Russians that justified the unprecedented infusion of 
resources into post-secondary education both in the 
United States and in Canada. 
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The significant change in Ontario, however, does not 
result from the kind of justifications that the govern- 
ment may have used to rationalize increasing its support 
for post-secondary education. The heart of the matter 
rests with the decision to make post-secondary educa- 
tion an area subject to public interest. The social roles of 
post-secondary education thereby become sanctified by 
the government which, in turn, inevitably becomes 
responsible for the performance of these roles. The 
reconciliation of the social purposes of post-secondary 
_ education with whatever other purposes there may be in 
society can then take place only in the political arena. 
Or, to put it rather bluntly, the introduction of an 
overwhelming public support has resulted in the politi- 


cization of post-secondary education. Since the govern- 
ment is the main agent of this process, it will, whether it 
likes it or not, bear the brunt of responsibility for 
whatever uses and abuses our society makes of post- 
secondary education. 


Realizing this, and also that social purposes are likely to 
change over time, we took as objectives the clarification 
and, if possible, the delineation of the necessary powers, 
procedures, and institutions the government must have if 
it is to discharge responsibility in an open and efficient 
manner while, at the same time, safeguarding the 
institutions from unnecessary and meddlesome bureau- 
cratic controls. 


WThe educational goal of post-secondary education is to 


prepare citizens for life and work. This, in turn, breaks 
down into two subsidiary categories of educational 
goals. One, the general and traditional aims of educa- 
tion: to transmit knowledge, to create and transmit new 
knowledge, and to stimulate the development of critical 
attitudes—habits of mind—in students. Second, equally 
traditional and admixed with the first one, is the 
preparation for a career through training. 


In our survey of current as well as historical literature we 
have not found any other educational goals or any more 
concise expression of them. We accept these as an 
accurate, though general, expression of educational 
purposes. 


What gives meaning and life to these general goals is how 
they are accomplished and how they continue adjusting 
to changes in society. We have formulated a set of 
principles by which we believe these goals should be 
accomplished in our society; our recommendations, as 
well as our criticisms, are based on these principles. 


1. Universal accessibility: We have accepted the need for 
universal accessibility to post-secondary education at all 
ages as our first principle. This principle must be 
reflected in a broad range of financial as well as 
academic policies. Hence our recommendations in this 
area stress the encouragement of lifelong education, 
part-time school attendance, and new ways of delivering 
educational services. 


2. Openness: We have adopted the principle that all 
educational services should be more and more open to 
the public and, indeed, integrated within the general 
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cultural and educational activities of the community. 
Institutions such as public libraries, museums, art gal- 
leries, and science centres should be treated as part of 
the community’s educational services. 


3. Diversity: As lifelong opportunity for education 
becomes more of a reality, there will be a need for even 
greater diversity of educational services than we have at 
present—diversity not only of Institutions but of ad- 
mission standards, programs, length of courses, and so 
forth. This principle is far easier to announce than to 
guarantee. As part of the public sector, post-secondary 
education is vulnerable to the pressures of homogeniza- 
tion and uniformity. We therefore offer recommenda- 
tions which would safeguard the present diversity and 
introduce additional forms of educational services and 
alternatives. 


4. Flexibility: There is simply no way anybody can 
establish firm and definitive guidelines for future educa- 
tional services in an open and democratic society. Even 
if it were possible, it would be antithetical to the very 
ideals of openness and democracy. We must, therefore, 
have a post-secondary educational system which_ is 
sufficiently responsive to new social demands yet is also 
prepared to abandon those that are no longer deemed 
necessary. 


One cannot plan for innovation, but incentives can be 
provided that would, when innovation and new social 
demands appear, allow and support such developments. 
Our recommendations on financing offer one such 
incentive, and those regarding the role of government 
and of institutional administration reflect the same 
orientation. 


5. Transferability: We are convinced that, even if wide 
accessibility and even diversity were achieved, our 
purpose would be defeated if there were insufficient 
opportunities for transfers from institution to institu- 
tion, from program to program, from profession to 
profession. We are, therefore, offering recommendations 
designed to break down the licensing and educational 


links (one of the chief causes of rigidity), and also to 
provide orderly procedures for transfers of abilities, 
aptitudes, and skills (not just formal credits) from one 
post-secondary enterprise to another and, indeed, from 
any relevant activity in one’s life to the educational 
process. We are advocating an ‘‘accessible hierarchy” of 
educational services. 
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6. Public accountability: Both political principles and 
reality demand that we recognize the public nature of 
post-secondary education. The fact that practically all 
the direct costs of education are borne by taxpayers is 
alone a forceful argument for public accountability. 
What makes the acceptance of it necessary is, and must 
be, our faith in our democratic political institutions. — 


Public accountability must not be confused with 
detailed bureaucratic controls and meddling. Both as 
individual citizens and as members of the Commission, 
we have come to view the increased bureaucratization of 
our lives as one of the main problems of our society. In 
post-secondary education, bureaucratization endangers 
the very values we cherish and hope to pass on to 
succeeding generations; it also makes the exploration 
and search for understanding more difficult. The result 
can only undermine all the rest of our educational goals. 


The 


Prospects 
for 
Change 


A. Alternatives 


Perhaps the most fundamental single characteristic of 
recent developments in post-secondary education is the 
trend toward universal and sequential attendance. 
Almost every other aspect of post-secondary education 
is the result of, or related to, this trend. It lies behind 
the expanded enrolment that has led to increased public 
expenditures on post-secondary education and thus to 
growing governmental interest in that field. Increases in 
the proportion of our young people attending institu- 
tions of post-secondary education have, in turn, created 
demands for greater diversification of educational ser- 
vices and, thus, led to growing confusion about the 
“role’’ or ‘‘purpose’’ of post-secondary education in our 
society. We have also begun to have doubts about the 
impact of these quantitative increases on the quality of 
our educational performance. 


Since many, if not all, the problems we face in 
post-secondary education stem from this trend toward 
universal and sequential attendance, we must consider its 
implications. We must ask ourselves whether we wish to 
allow the trend toward universal and sequential educa- 
tion to continue, or whether we should provide some 
viable alternatives. 


It seems to us that the reasons for this mass attendance 
at post-secondary educational institutions are almost 
wholly social: they do not appear to stem from any 
inherent attributes of post-secondary education as such, 
although they do have profound implications for our 
educational institutions. Certainly, the dearth of desir- 
able and viable alternatives to post-secondary education 
tends to prolong school attendance. 


Undeniably, young people leaving high school face an 
increasingly limited choice of alternatives to higher 
education. More and more jobs In large corporations and 
in government are defined in terms of escalating educa- 
tional requirements; even more important, large 
structured organizations use formal educational attain- 
ment to determine the career paths of their employees. 
Professions and para-professions seem to be vying with 
each other to increase the educational prerequisites for 
entry into their fields. The vicious circle is completed by 
the growing proportion of people in the labour market 
with many years of schooling to their credit. Because 
many employers and professional organizations assume, 


often for dubious reasons and with dubious con- 
sequences, that these additional years of schooling 
produce better employees and professionals, or at least 
rely on years of schooling as a convenient bureaucratic 
screening device, those so qualified tend to stand a 
better chance of employment. 


These and related developments result in a powerful 
social pressure to ‘‘stay in school’. Certainly most of our 
young people are advised and encouraged to continue 
their education after high school. And, they are warned 
about the unpalatable alternatives in terms of job 
opportunities, life style, and social status should they 
decide to drop out. 


The problem is further complicated by the fact that if a 
student decides not to go on to post-secondary educa- 
tion after graduation from high school, he is faced not 
only with the question ‘What is there to do?” but with 
diminished chances of going back to school later in his 
life, should he desire to do so. Therefore, any scheme 
aiming at breaking the sequential nature of post- 
secondary education must offer increased opportunities 
for people to return to educational institutions later in 
their lives. 


The lack of viable alternatives to post-secondary educa- 
tion, then, effectively ‘‘conscripts’’ our youth into our 
educational institutions. We should not assume that this 
“conscription” is hidden from the students. Nor should 
we ignore the incalculable, but significant, social and 
emotional consequences of institutionalized life on 
mature people. We can hardly be surprised if, as a result 
of all these factors, we hear the argument that the longer 
an individual stays in school—and the more society 
invests in him—the more he is entitled to a well-paid and, 
indeed, a guaranteed job. 


Looked at from yet another point of view, the 
sequential nature of our post-secondary education seems 
to be based on the assumption that everybody can 
benefit from formal education at the same time in their 
lives and that post-secondary education is something one 
takes as “‘preparation”’ for life. These assumptions affect 
not only society’s view of the nature of post-secondary 
education but, more important, society’s attitude 
toward and treatment of students, both in terms of 
financial and instructional arrangements. Yet the reason- 
ableness of these assumptions is by no means 
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self-evident; many people undoubtedly could benefit 


from additional educational experience at different 
times in their lives. Indeed, the Commission believes that 
post-secondary education could become more vital and 
relevant if it usually followed other, non-educational 
experiences which could make the additional education 
more meaningful to the individual and more useful to 
society. 


It must also be emphasized that post-secondary 
education itself is harmed and its social usefulness 
diminished, when its central purpose—learning—is 


neglected or misunderstood. We must never forget that 
educational institutions can continue to be socially 
useful only if this main purpose is not swamped by other 
purposes. We cannot expect the process of learning to 
thrive if those who attend and work in our educational 
institutions feel they are there, not because of any 
inherent merit of post-secondary education itself, but 
because society cannot provide employment or other 
opportunities for young people and that “holding tanks” 
or “academic playpens’’ must be provided. Under such 
conditions, learning will not survive even if society 
decides to reward all those concerned. What ultimately 
gives meaning to learning is not pecuniary reward, 
important though that may be; it is the dignity acquired 
by the individual through the search for knowledge. This 
function is the vital element in our educational institu- 
tions and they would suffer if we allowed it to be 
replaced by other functions intended to serve other 
social purposes. 


It is worthwhile to repeat two observations here: first, 
the trend toward universal and sequential prolongation 
of schooling is a social, not an educational, problem; 
second, in pointing out these phenomena, the 
Commission does not wish to create the impression that 
its recommendations are aimed at curbing accessibility 
to post-secondary education. On the contrary, as our 
aims and objectives state, and as must be clear from our 
recommendations, the Commission is in favour of 
extending opportunities for post-secondary education in 
Ontario. For the reasons just given, however, we 


consider the sequential nature of school attendance to 
be undesirable and unnecessary. Therefore, we have to 
suggest viable alternatives to post-secondary education. 
These alternatives will have to be provided by society as 
a whole—by government through its policies, by business 
through 


and industry employment practices, by 


organized labour in its attitudes toward conditions of 
employment, and by professional organizations through 
their rules governing entry into their ranks. The 
Commission is convinced that all these segments of our 
society will co-operate in these endeavours when they 
realize that they can only benefit from them. 


If the Commission cannot make specific recommenda- 
tions on the whole range of social policies that would 
provide alternatives to universal and sequential post- 
secondary education, we can propose an educational 
framework that would be responsive to any changes 
brought about by these policies and that might also 
encourage their implementation. In practice this means 
two things: better integration of education with work 
and life, and increased accessibility to post-secondary 
education. 


The increased integration of education with life and 
work has many implications. Apart from such obvious 
moves as providing more work/study programs and 
shorter, more intensive courses, we must also create 
opportunities for substituting work experience for 
educational credits and for allowing sub-professionals to 
use their experience as building blocks for upgrading. In 
general, it should be our aim to break down the often 
artificial barrier that now exists between ‘‘education”’ 
and “‘life’’ or ‘’work’’. 


This integration will also be strengthened by increased 
accessibility to post-secondary education. Usually, when 
we think of the problem of accessibility to post- 
secondary education, we have in mind financial barriers 
that may prevent high-school graduates from continuing 
their education at a university or a college. Important 
though these considerations are, there are also many 
other obstacles involved. We must also facilitate the 
return to education of those who have not chosen to go 
on immediately after high school; those who have 
chosen one of the alternatives to post-secondary educa- 
tion; those who in the middle of their careers wish to 
change their occupation with the help of post-secondary 
education; those who may have already retired, and 
many others. 


Integration of living and learning can be achieved only 
when all the barriers to accessibility are removed, when 
educational services are provided to all citizens when 
they need them, and when citizens know they can 


obtain the education they want at any time throughout 
their lives. 


Recommendation 1 


The Government of Ontario should seek, through its 
own actions and through encouragement of appropriate 
policies on the part of other governments and organiza- 
tions (both private and public), to provide socially useful 
alternatives to post-secondary education. Increased 
support’ for programs such as Canadian University 
Service Overseas, Frontier College, and Opportunities for 
Youth would benefit society as well as providing viable, 
paid alternatives to remaining in school. 


Recommendation 2 


The alternatives for young adults should be funded as 
realistically and/or generously per individual per annum 
as are formal types of post-secondary education. 


Recommendation 3 


The Ontario government should, by legislation and 
example, provide opportunities for the employment of 
secondary-school leavers who wish to pursue post- 
secondary education on a part-time basis. This should be 
accomplished by the provision of patterns of employ- 
ment that permit intermittent and part-time study. 
Provisions should be made for employees to have the 
right to time off for study without pay, and employees 
should have special subsidies or other incentives to 
participate in co-operative educational programs. 


The purpose of Recommendations 1 to 3 can be put 
very simply: there is a decreasing number of viable 
alternatives open to the high-school graduate except to 
go on to a post-secondary educational institution. As we 
have argued, this situation is undesirable both on social 
and educational grounds. What is needed, therefore, isa 
whole new policy of providing our young people with 
viable and constructive alternatives to continuous 
schooling. Given the enthusiasm of our young people to 
better our society, we should be able to provide the 
necessary policy framework to harness it. At the same 
time, a similar effect could be achieved by increasing the 
opportunities for part-time studies, thereby achieving a 
closer integration of working and studying. 
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Recommendation 4 


Formal programs in universities and colleges should be 
more fully integrated with real opportunity for 
experience and practice so that pertinent practical 
experience gained outside formal institutions may be 
substituted for conventional laboratory and practice 
work. Payment to the providers of such training could 
be at levels up to those now prevailing for institu- 
tionalized instruction in practical subjects, although 
decreases in cost levels should be possible. 


Recommendation 5 


Elementary, secondary, and post-secondary teachers and 
administrators who have had non-school work expe- 
rience relevant to their specialty should be given 
preference in hiring over those lacking such experience. 


Recommendation 6 


Short courses for intensive upgrading or retraining for 
professionals or para-professionals should be developed 
and periodically reviewed by the appropriate co- 
ordinating board! to ensure continuing relevance. 


To be eligible for grants, courses leading to recertifica- 
tion of professional personnel should be open to related 
para-professionals and should permit achievement of 
professional status through continual re-evaluation. 


Recommendation 7 


All students who have been out of full-time, regular 
education for two years should have the right to 
conditional admission to post-secondary institutions 
without formal requirements. 


Recommendation 8 

Graduate study should be defined so as to include 
part-time as well as_ full-time participation where 
programs of courses and research related to the career 


interest of the student are pursued outside the university 
in industry or government. 


1 See Recommendation 51. 
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Recommendation 9 


Part-time and full-time students should be equally 
eligible for student assistance programs. 


Recommendation 10 


In order to facilitate the return to learning opportunities 
for all professionals, salaried employees, and wage 
earners, legislation and/or structures should be devised 
for the purpose of investing funds and/or percentages of 
income, salaries or wages, annually in order to provide 
for periodic study leaves where it is so desired by the 
professional, salaried employee or wage earner. (For 
example, an employee who has foregone 10 per cent of 
his salary would be able to take a study leave of some six 
months every five years.) 


Recommendation 11 


Future agreements between unions and employers 
should be structured to permit the worker a choice of 
simple salary increase or equivalent educational benefits 
for studies of his choosing. 


The purpose of Recommendations 10 and 11 is to allow 
employees, individually or through collective negotiation, 
to take a portion of their pay increase in educational 
leaves. The choice, of course, should be left to each 
individual. It is the individual who must assess the 
relative merits of higher earnings or the appropriate 
mixture of occupational and cultural advantages to be 
derived from further education. A similar policy has been 
already established by law in France.2 


Recommendation 12 


Ontario Manpower Retraining programs should be made 
more widely available by such means as dropping the 
present requirement of a three-year attachment to the 
labour force. The program should be expanded to ~ 
include services such as general literacy training and 
“‘pre-training’’ in the case of anticipated large lay-offs by 
employers. 


2 See Law No. 71-575, July 16, 1971, bearing on the 
organization of continuous vocational training within the 
continuing education program, Official Gazette of the French 
Republic. See also National Inter-Vocational Agreement, July 
9, 1970, on Vocational Training and Up-Grading Programs. 


Recommendation 13 


Voluntary organizations which have made important 
centributions to the development of adult education 
should be eligible for provincial grants to meet some of 
their fixed overhead costs as well as some costs of 
programs operated. 


Recommendation 14 


Wherever possible, student housing should be made part 
of general-purpose public housing, and public support 
provided on that basis. 


Recommendation 14 confirms two basic aims of the 
Commission. First, it would eradicate the distinction 
between ‘‘students’’ and other members of the 


community, thereby helping to integrate education and 
society. Second, it would permit a better assessment of 
overall social needs in housing. Also, if such housing 
units were to become properly multi-purpose, adjust- 
ments of their use depending on the various demands 
would be facilitated. 


B. Accessibility 


There are a number of reasons why post-secondary 
education should be made available to all people of all 
ages. First of all, education has come to be accepted as 
an integral part of our lives. This view has been 
heightened by countless prophetic visions of a “‘leisured”’ 
or ‘‘post-industrial’’ society which, it is claimed, will 
both demand and be based upon more and more 
education. One need not wholly accept these visions to 
realize that education is already playing a more 
important part in our contemporary society. One reason 
for this is the high rate of change in our economic 
structure which is continually creating new occupational 
requirements. Another is the simple fact that the more 
education people have, the more they seem to demand— 
and perhaps even need. 


Second, accessibility to post-secondary education must 
be made universal simply ~ecause most of it is made 
possible by the expenditure of public funds. The method 
of financing post-secondary education is such that 
recipients of it are heavily subsidized by the public, and 
public subsidies of privileges limited to small segments of 
the population are both undesirable and, in a demo- 
cracy, untenable over a prolonged period of time. 


Third, because of the generally accepted belief that 
post-secondary education is essential for social and 
economic advancement, accessibility must be increased 
in order to give mature adults the same educational 
opportunities that young people are enjoying today. 
Whether it is correct or not, as long as this belief per- 
sists and as long as we continue to channel and classify 
employees by educational achievement, opportunities 
for education must be extended to those generations 
that did not have the same educational opportunities 
when they were of school age, 


In this connection, it is important to realize that 
universal accessibility and diversity must go hand in 
hand. Because ours is, fortunately, a very diverse and 
pluralistic society, it follows that if educational services 
are to be universally available, they must also be diverse. 
There are dangers that we will transfer some of our 
bureaucratic methods to this endeavour and “‘rationalize”’ 
it or that we will simply try to extend exist- 
ing, but unsuitable, educational structures to meet 
these new needs. This would be foolish and, indeed, 


destructive. In order to satisfy our educational needs we 
will have to relax such bureaucratic propensities and 
abandon some of our shibboleth of ‘academic’ 
standards. 


Clearly, if we really desire increased accessibility to 
post-secondary education, we must provide the neces- 
sary institutions and policies to facilitate it. One factor 
to be considered is the geographic distribution of 
educational services. The Commission has approached 
this aspect of accessibility in three ways: by proposing 
that additional centres of population be provided with 
educational establishments; by recommending the estab- 
lishment of an ‘‘open university’’ in Ontario; and by 
making available to a wider public the educational 
resources contained in our public libraries, museums, 
and science centres throughout this province. We would 
like to draw particular attention to one aspect of these 
proposals: they all demand some measure of innovation 
and considerable readjustment of attitudes toward what 
constitutes the ‘proper’ way of providing educational 
services. 


Accessibility to post-secondary education must also 
mean accessibility to some of its tangible symbols, such 
as degrees and diplomas. The reasons for this are 
obvious, though not necessarily commendable. We may 
regret the obsession many people have with paper 
credentials but, until we change many of our social 
arrangements, it is not unreasonable for people to desire 
them. The Commission’s answer is that ‘““degrees’’ should 
be awarded not only for work accomplished within the 
walls of our educational institutions; they should also be 
available on evidence of comparable accomplishment 
achieved by individuals not formally associated with a 
university or a college. The Commission has devised 
several ways to accommodate this need for access to 
degrees: first, we are proposing a general evaluation 
service that would provide examinations on demand and 
award degrees on performance. Secondly, we are 
recommending a scheme of ‘‘transfer’’ (’‘add-on’’) 
courses that would allow people to change fields, 
programs, and professions without going through the 
unnecessary and wasteful process of repeating require- 
ments that have already been fulfilled in another 
context. The scheme is based on the easily verifiable 
observation that people learn throughout their lives; at 
least some and probably much of their learning should 
be taken into account when transfer is desired. Thirdly, 
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we are proposing that selected institutions in Ontario 
begin awarding degrees based on learning accomplished 
outside the university. Finally, we have come to the 
conclusion that both common sense and social con- 
sideration call for the awarding of degrees in our system 
of colleges as well as in our universities. Once Grade 13 
is abolished, there will be an even stronger reason for 
awarding degrees in both universities and colleges, 
because many programs in both kinds of institutions will 
require the same number of years to complete. 


A special word must be said about the problem of 
transfers from one kind of post-secondary educational 
institution to another. Although the present system of 
haphazard and uncertain transfers from colleges of 
applied arts and technology to universities clearly 
brings hardships to individual students, a formal, 
uniform system of transfers would, in our view, lead to 
the destruction of diversity in our post-secondary 
educational system. 
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lf the transfer policy stipulated that ‘’x’’ credits in a 
college were worth “‘y”’ university credits, x and y could 
be either equal or unequal. If they were equal, then the 
colleges of applied arts and technology would actually 
become junior colleges, a policy rejected by the Ontario 
government and concurred with by the Commission. If 
they were not equal, this would imply that the colleges’ 
courses were either inferior or superior to university 
courses. But that implication is unacceptable: while 
these courses may or may not be ‘‘equal’’, it is to’ be 
hoped that they are different. Furthermore, a uniform 
transfer policy would very likely be followed by a 
uniform syllabus or, at least, by a tendency at the 
colleges of applied arts and technology to imitate 
university undergraduate courses. 


We suspect that the real problem—and its solution—lies 
neither in the imposition of an artificial uniformity on 
the whole of post-secondary education nor in any decreed 
comparability of ‘‘academic quality’’. Rather, the 
problem lies in the failure of some of our post-secondary 
institutions to achieve ‘‘parity of esteem’’ with the 
university. Much of what the Commission is recommend- 
ing throughout this report is aimed at correcting this 
disparity. We are strongly convinced that while post- 
secondary educational experiences are and ought fo be 
different, they should be equa/ in social esteem. 


Undoubtedly it will take some time to accomplish this 


objective. The Commission entertains few illusions about 
the tenacity of social myths, or about the ability of a 
bureaucratic edict to change them. Consequently, while 
the main thrust of our recommendations in this area is 
aimed at achieving our basic purpose, ‘“‘parity of 
esteem”, we are also proposing a series of steps that 
would lessen some of the current hardships experienced 
by students. 


An important aspect of accessibility to post-secondary 
education is its linkage with accessibility to a career in 
one of the self-governing professions. The chief problem 
in this area is the use of educational achievements as 
professional requirements. There has been a tendency to 
increase the number of years of schooling required 
before a candidate is allowed to be licensed as a 
professional practitioner. While the argument for this 
increase is based on ‘‘excellence’’ and ‘safeguarding 
professional standards’’, frequently the increased 
requirements merely stipulate additional years of school- 
ing or additional diplomas or degrees, often in any field 
at all. Since most of these changes have been introduced 
by self-policing professions, it is hard to avoid the 
suspicion that some of the impetus came more from self- 
interest than from concern about the public welfare. 


To examine some of the trends and characteristics a 
little more carefully, a number of instances can be cited 
which are revealing. At the same time that Ryerson and 
the colleges of applied arts and technology have made 
available commerce, accounting, and similar programs, 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants has determined 
that a university degree, in any area, will be required for 
candidates who wish to sit for their examinations. In 
law, the transfer of a significant portion of legal 
education from the profession to the universities, in 
1957, appeared to be a step forward and was designed to 
provide a five-year program leading to an LL.B. degree. 
This was already one year longer than the previous 
course had been, but in practice the competition for 
places in law schools has resulted in candidates usually 
being required to hold at least undergraduate degrees, so 
that the LL.B. degree now requires seven or eight years 
of post-secondary education. In another field, it has 
been reported that one in eight of the entering class of 
McMaster’s second medical intake already held Ph.Ds.! 


1 E. J. M. Campbell, “‘The McMaster Medical School at 
Hamilton, Ontario,’ The Lancet, October 10, 1970, 764. 


And, in yet another field, the Association of Professional 
Engineers, which has long offered direct admission by 
examination, has announced that it intends to close this 
access and require all candidates to hold university 
degrees in engineering. It is argued that very few people 
have in fact been winning entry to the engineering 
profession through the examination route—this notwith- 
standing the large number of well-trained technologists 
graduating from Ryerson and the colleges of applied 
arts and technology in recent years. The Association's 
examinations bear examining. They closely resemble 
university examinations. For example, in subjects such 
as mathematics and appiied physics, they undoubtedly - 
represent a substantial hurdle for graduates of Ryerson 
and the colleges of applied arts and technology, but it 
would be fair to ask how many members of the 
profession who have enjoyed professional status for, say, 
10 years or more could pass the same examinations. 
Likely very few. If it is argued that the examinations are 
required to protect the public from malpractice, it is not 
very reassuring to realize that most of those now 
registered are evidently not so qualified. But this is 
patently improbable. It is much more reasonable to 
conclude that most practising engineers are in fact 
reasonably qualified, and therefore that the examina- 
tions do not represent a realistic assessment.2 Accord- 
ingly, it is improper to use these to bar qualified 
graduates in technology from professional engineering 
Status. 


Justice demands equity of treatment and parity of 
esteem for like performance, whatever the background. 
Efficiency demands that we make use of the natural 
talents and cultivated abilities of the people of Ontario 
as they can be demonstrated, without respect to 
chronology, and certainly without paying for excessive 
amounts of post-secondary.education designed primarily 
to serve as an initiation process for an increasingly rigid 
social structure. Efficiency also requires that education 
and training be fully integrated with the processes of 
learning and of working. The evident irrelevance of 


2 Similarly, it has been often argued that recertification of 
medical doctors after, say, five or 10 years, would almost 
certainly lead to the failure of many doctors now serving in 
smaller urban centres and in rural Ontario. Since, as in the 
case of the engineers, one cannot reasonably argue that those 
doctors are incompetent, it should raise the legitimate 
question about the validity and propriety of the certification 
examination in the first place. 
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certain aspects of the undergraduate engineering 
curriculum discussed above, for example, would be 
substantially modified if access to professional practice 
were defined in realistic and operational terms. 


The professional associations, of course, are not the only 
bodies responsible for linking education and occupa- 
tional qualifications in too rigid a manner. And in their 
case, despite abuses, such a linkage is not basically 
irrational. But the same cannot be said of the increased 
use of educational achievements by large business and 
government organizations for hiring and promotional 
policies. Here we are up against one of the spectres 
haunting modern society: bureaucracy. In their need to 
classify, order, and establish routines, bureaucracies have 
resorted more and more to using formal educational 
attainments as criteria for job classifications and.promo- 
tions. A glance at advertisements for openings in 
governmental and large private bureaucracies will 
confirm the existence of this tendency that persists 
despite evidence that it is often unjust and unreasonable. 


Again, the problem has become more obvious and acute 
as a result of increased numbers. As long as the pool of 
aspirants was small and more or less limited to those 
with the same kind of education, the use of educational 
achievements for professional and employment require- 
ments was not intolerable. Today, however, we are 
dealing not only with vastly increased numbers, but with 
a multitude of educational experiences. It is counter- 
productive to aim at diversity in post-secondary 
education while, at the same time, limiting post- 
educational employment opportunities for students. Yet 
this is precisely where we are heading, for, while the 
spectrum of post-secondary education is widening, we 
are linking professional and employment requirements 
more and more to traditional forms of schooling. 


This problem is further complicated by the apparent 
inability or slowness of the professions and bureau- 
cracies to adapt to changes in the kinds and quantities of 
services demanded from them. In a situation somewhat 
parallel to post-secondary education, more and more 
people are demanding a greater quantity, and a greater 
variety, of medical, legal, and other social services. Just 
as In post-secondary education, it seems likely that the 
only way we will be able to satisfy this demand is by 
widening the spectrum of institutions, organizations, and 
practices that will provide these services. Indeed, as in 
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post-secondary education, we will have to devise an 
“accessible hierarchy’’ of skills, and that will demand 
(and be supported by) an equally open and flexible 
relationship between post-secondary education and 
employment possibilities. 


Accessibility must also imply absence of discrimination. 
This is particularly true in areas that, for various reasons, 
are not now completely open or that have a high ratio of 
applicants to admissions. In such cases, and until other 
measures improve the situation, the Commission recom- 
mends a lottery as an instrument of selection from 
among all qualified applicants. In all other cases we are 
recommending against any numeris clausa for programs 
in post-secondary education. 


A most glaring case of discrimination is, of course, that 
against women. Many recent commissions and com- 
mittees both in Canada and in the United States 
have pointed out that women have not fared as well in 
employment and educational opportunities at the post- 
secondary level as have men.2 Undoubtedly, much of 
the recent concern with this situation is due to changing 
social attitudes toward women. Equally obviously, post- 
secondary educational institutions will have to learn to 
adjust to this new trend and _ provide increased 
employment and educational opportunities for women. 


Although we do not make any specific recommendations 
about the role of women in the administration of 
post-secondary education, it is clear that this sector of 
public service is just as guilty of discrimination against 
women as are other public institutions. In part, this 
discrimination has been obscured by the ability to hide 
the talents of women in ‘‘secretarial’’ positions. It is to 
be hoped that both the increase of general awareness of 
the situation and the specific recommendations listed 
here will ameliorate the situation within the next few 
years. The refusal to admit women to post-secondary 
educational services on account of their age is a 
particularly undesirable form of discrimination, and we 
attach special importance to Recommendation 38 which 
deals with this point. 


3 See, Report of the Committee on the Status of Women in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, (Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
Harvard University, April, 1971). Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Status of Academic Women on the Berkeley 
Campus, (University of California, May, 1970). Report on 
Higher Education, (U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, March 1971). Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Status of Women in Canada, (Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 
1970). 


Finally, of course, all of these attempts to increase 
accessibility will have to be provided with appropriate 
financial support. This is particularly true of those areas 
in post-secondary education which the Commission 
believes need strengthening: continuous/adult education, 
part-time studies, and work/study programs. Recom- 
mendations in these areas are included in our sections 
on alternatives and financing. 


Access to Educational Services 


Accessibility, as we have already observed, is often a 
function of geography; educational services should be 
available throughout the province so that as many 
citizens as possible have convenient access to them. 
Reasonable physical proximity helps facilitate access to 
our colleges and universities. Of course, this need has to 
be balanced with the costs that these institutions now 
incur—hence Recommendations 15 and 16. At the same 
time, the Commission thinks that costs can be lowered, 
and accessibility increased, by providing education 
services within a new framework as proposed in 
Recommendations 15, 17, 18, 19, and, in particular, 21. 


Our success in increasing both accessibility and the 
integration of post-secondary education with our 
working lives will depend largely on our efforts to 
encourage part-time studies. The Commission addresses 
this aspect in Recommendations 10, 22, and 23. 
Another way to facilitate the achievement of our aims in 
this area is by increasing the flexibility of our education 
services and responding more quickly to changing needs. 
This is the purpose of Recommendations 24 and 25. 


Recommendation 15 


In communities located more than 30 miles from an 
existing university (or university-affiliated college), 
colleges of applied arts and technology should develop 
university courses in affiliation with a provincially- 
assisted university. Simultaneously, the colleges’ general 
arts and science program should utilize the learning 
resources of the proposed University of Ontario. (See 
Recommendation 21.) 


Recommendation 16 


Satellite campuses affiliated with existing universities 
should be established in communities currently without 


universities, university branches, or colleges of applied 
arts and technology, which are beyond commuting 
range of such institutions and in which a viable 
enrolment can be achieved. 


It is not feasible, given the scope and means of the 
Commission, to propose definite locations. However, at 
least three communities that would seem to qualify now 
for such satellite institutions are Brantford, Chatham, 
and Orillia. We think the orderly form of planning 
envisioned by this report would confirm this judgement. 


We do not recommend that these satellite institutions be - 
eligible for the so-called ‘‘emergent’’ grants that charac- 
terized new university development in the 1960s. Pre- 
sumably, both the number of prospective students and 
the structure of the delivery of services should be such as 
to accomplish the establishment of such new institutions 
without special allocations of public funds. Special 
grants to enlarge library facilities may, however, be 
required. (See also Recommendation 19.) 


Recommendation 17 


Special grants should be made available to libraries in 
communities beyond commuting range of a post- 
secondary educational institution to enable them to 
provide supporting materials for courses given by the 
proposed University of Ontario (See Recommendation 
21) and to expand existing library facilities. 


Recommendation 18 


All citizens of Ontario should have access to all libraries, 
including those in provincial educational institutions 
such as universities, colleges of applied arts and tech- 
nology, and secondary schools. 


Recommendation 19 


The province should adopt policies that would permit 
and encourage the establishment, through local, 
community, or private initiative, of a number of small 
colleges on a scale varying from 200 to 1,000 students in 
various localities throughout the province. 


The purpose of Recommendation 19 is to increase 


geographical accessibility to, and competition within, 
post-secondary education. In part, this recommendation 
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reflects the view of the Commission on the structure of 
educational services and costs. We believe it would be 
quite feasible to establish small, learner-centred educa- 
tional institutions that would be devoted primarily to 
teaching and so would not incur heavy research costs. 
Indeed, it should prove quite possible to provide such 
services in other than permanent ‘‘campuses’’, either 
through exploitation of learning opportunities in 
industry or by renting suitable space in available 
buildings. Such colleges should be eligible for additional 
operating income corresponding to the annual cost of 
the capital that would otherwise be provided for 
conventional institutions. 


To safeguard the quality of education offered by these 
colleges, the appropriate co-ordinating board4 sfiould 
establish a province-wide accreditation committee that 
would determine the college’s eligibility for public 
support. Such an accreditation committee should repre- 
sent equally three groups: teachers from existing 
institutions, citizens from business and industry (both 
management and labour), and students. Initial accredita- 
tion could be established on the basis of the plans drawn 
together to start the college; continued accreditation, 
periodically reviewed, would depend on performance. 
We do not think these colleges should award diplomas or 
degrees. Instead, educational credits from these colleges 
should be recognized by existing institutions and/or by 
the proposed institutions offering external degrees. 


Recommendation 20 


Educational services should be co-ordinated and cata- 
logued within communities and, if practicable, on a 
province-wide scale so that information on all kinds of 
programs offered by all kinds of institutions and 
agencies would be readily available to all. 


The University of Ontario 


The educational needs of our province, as well as the 
experience in other jurisdictions (notably Britain and 
West Germany), point to the necessity of establishing 
new ways of delivering post-secondary educational 
services to the people of Ontario.® It is, however, 
4 See Recommendation 51. 
5 See N. McLean, Electronic Technology and Post-Secondary 
Education, a background study prepared for the Commission 


on Post-Secondary Education (Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 
1971). 
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imperative that we recognize the particular ends for 
which the new means are being suggested, for their 
success or failure can be measured only against such 
goals. 


In the following recommendation to establish the 
University of Ontario, our purpose is two-fold: to 
increase accessibility to both post-secondary education 
and to testing services throughout the province. The 
institution would also provide a framework for a loose 
co-ordination of the educational services offered by 
other cultural institutions in Ontario such as museums 
and libraries, and should therefore be under the juris- 
diction of the Co-ordinating Board of the Open Sector. 
(See Chapter IV, ‘Instruments of Implementation, 
Structure’’.) 


Recommendation 21 


We recommend creation of a ‘University of Ontario’ 
which would: 


a) provide, via television, radio, and correspondence, 
educational services at the post-secondary level to the 
people of Ontario; 


b) provide a testing and evaluation service available on 
demand to the people of Ontario; 


c) award formally earned degrees and, on the basis of 
services stipulated in b), degrees and diplomas where 


appropriate without formal course requirements; 
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co-operate with other educational and _ cultural 
institutions in the broader provision of educational 
services. 


The provision of educational services via mass media 
reflects our increased technological achievements. It is 
not immediately apparent how the traditional concepts 
of pedagogy can be utilized in these media or where they 
will have to be modified. Nor is there any assurance that 
such social goals as the widest possible extension of 
eligibility to post-secondary education can be achieved 
merely by the use of mass media. To ameliorate the 
most obvious problems and to give the new institutions 
the best opportunity to respond to the real needs of the 
people of Ontario, the Commission therefore recom- 
mends that the University of Ontario link its educational 


efforts with testing and evaluation services. Moreover, 
through closer co-operation with public institutions such 
as museums and libraries, it should be able to develop a 
more knowledgeable perception of the educational 
demands of our citizens. 


The evaluation and testing service should not be based 
only on past grades or length of time spent at an 
educational institution; rather, it should be based on 
educational achievements attained in any manner, care- 
fully measured and evaluated by competent faculties. We 
foresee an increase in advanced placement based on 
previous studies and achievements, including those of 
high-school graduates, through such a service. Similarly, 
the certification of a degree or diploma should be 
available to those who, though not graduates of estab- 
lished institutions, have achieved an equivalent level of 
competence in their fields. We must, in short, provide 
the necessary instruments to acknowledge the vast 
amount of education that goes on outside our 
educational institutions and also provide incentives for 
independent study. These instruments and incentives can 
be found in the testing and evaluating service of the 
University of Ontario and its power to award diplomas 
and degrees. 


By recommending that the University of Ontario be part 
of the ‘‘Open Sector’, the Commission hopes to 
facilitate the co-ordination and co-operation that the 
University will require from local public libraries and 
similar institutions. The effectiveness of the University 
of Ontario will, in part, depend on supporting instruc- 
tional material being readily available to the citizens. 
Such material will have to include rot only textbooks 
but video tape recordings, playback machines, home 
laboratory kits, and the like. 


The Commission is not making a detailed recommenda- 
tion on the structure and governance of the University 
of Ontario. The close integration of its services with all 
the other elements making up the Open Sector would 
suggest, however, that its Board of Governors should 
include considerable representation of cultural institu- 
tions and the general public. We certainly would wish 
that the Co-ordinating Board® for the Open Sector take 
the establishment of the University of Ontario as one of 
its first tasks. 


6 See Recommendations 51 and 54. 


Recommendation 22 


Whether through the open University of Ontario or 
through existing post-secondary educational institutions, 
new opportunities should be opened for anyone in 
Ontario who wants to study on a part-time basis. 


Recommendation 23 


Part-time students should have access to all programs in 
universities and colleges. Wherever possible, scheduling 
should be on an extended-day basis with courses offered 
at different times of the day where duplication is 
necessary. 


Recommendation 24 


Students should be able to enrol and withdraw from 
institutions or attend two institutions simultaneously, 
without prejudice, so that learning may proceed by the 
accumulation of knowledge from various sources. With 
such mixed programs, the appropriate degree-granting 
authority would be the University of Ontario. 


The possibility of secondary-school students also study- 
ing part-time at post-secondary institutions should also 
be envisioned. 


Recommendation 25 


In order to provide opportunities appropriate to the 
individual student, fixed and rigid curricula should be 
abandoned in favour of a flexible approach; patterns of 
courses leading to various levels of specialization should 
be described but not made mandatory. Evaluated skills 
and/or demonstrated proficiency should be allowed as 
substitutes for prerequisites. 


Recommendation 26 


The colleges of applied arts and technology should be 
granted the right to award distinctive bachelors’ degrees, 
such as Bachelor of Technology (BT) and Bachelor of 
Applied Arts (BAA), to students successfully completing 
their present three-year programs in the appropriate 
divisions. 


Recommendation 27 


The Ontario College of Art should be granted the right 
to award a bachelor’s degree‘for its present program of 
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studies (i.e., without an additional year being required). 


Recommendation 28 


The degrees Doctor of Literature (D. Litt.) and Doctor 
of Science (D.Sc.) should be established at the following 
large and centrally-located universities: McMaster, 
Ottawa, Queen’s, Toronto, Waterloo, and Western. These 
degrees should be awarded on evidence of contribution 
to our knowledge and understanding of the arts and 
sciences, both pure and applied, as made by persons 
who are not regular candidates for an existing degree. 


Recommendation 29 


The present Grade 13 standard of attainment should be 
available in 12 years, allowing entry to all forms of 
post-secondary education after 12 years of schooling. 


We anticipate that the recommendations of the 
Hall-Dennis Report, aimed at achieving a level of 
academic competence in four rather than five years of 
high school, will be accomplished. In any event, we view 
a fifth year of secondary education as_ being 
educationally unnecessary and a socially undesirable 
barrier to wider accessibility of _ post-secondary 
education. Much of the social screening that is now 
attributed to post-secondary educational institutions 
occurs, in fact, by Grade 9 when the streaming of 


students starts. By abolishing the thirteenth year, and: 


without diminishing the quality of education, we will be 
increasing the educational opportunities of our students 
and decreasing the social distance separating the 
different kinds of post-secondary educational institu- 
tions in our province. 


Recommendation 30 


Where student intake quotas are for the present 
unavoidable (probably in medicine and dentistry), 
admission should be determined on the basis of a lottery 
conducted among those qualified applicants whose 
aptitudes and attainments indicate a reasonable prob- 
ability of success. 


Recommendation 31 


Admission to professional practice in Ontario should be 
judged solely on the basis of written and oral examina- 
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tions and experience. There should be no exception 
from examinations because of degrees or diplomas held. 
Re-evaluation every 10 years should be necessary to 
maintain registration for the purpose of professional 
practice. The examinations used for initial qualification 
should be of the same standards as those required for 
re-evaluation. 


Recommendation 31 is intended to increase oppor- 
tunities for occupational mobility and to lessen any 
possible abuse arising from the use of formal educational 
requirements as barriers to such mobility. The skills and 
abilities required of new entrants into a profession, 
particularly of those seeking upward movement from 
sub-professional categories, should not be more onerous 
than those required for re-establishment of a _ pro- 
fessional status by those previously admitted. 


Recommendation 32 


Examinations for admission to all trades and professions 
should be available in languages other than English 
where justified or necessary. 


There are a number of occupations where this provision 
would help to increase available services, such as social 
welfare and some trades where language is no barrier. 


Recommendation 33 


Legislation should be enacted to prevent discrimination 
in employment because of attendance or non-attendance’ 
at educational institutions. This legislation should reflect 
certain features of such contemporary human rights 
legislation as the Act to prevent discrimination in 


employment because of sex or marital status.’ In’ 


particular, the establishment and maintenance of rigid 
employment classifications or categories, maintenance of 
separate lines of progression for advancement in employ- 
ment, or separate seniority lists on the grounds of 
educational certificates, should be prohibited. 


7 The relevant passages of The Women’s Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act, Chapter 501, Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1970. 


4. No person shall, 


(a) refuse to refer or to recruit any person for employ- 
ment; 

(b) dismiss or refuse to employ or to continue to employ 
any person; 

(c) refuse to train, promote or transfer an employee; or 


The Commission seriously contemplated recommending 
an amendment to the Ontario Human Rights Code 
forbidding discrimination on grounds of educational 
background. There is much to be said for such a general 
prohibition and, we are told, at least two western 
countries have come close to doing so. We definitely 
approve of the intent and direction of such legislation. 


However, it is our judgement that such a general 
prohibition may not be as effective as we would like it 
to be and could possibly even be counter-productive. We 
have, therefore, decided to recommend the passing of 
specific legislation that would accomplish the same end 
without any of the uncertainties associated with broad 
and general laws. 


Recommendation 34 


The achievement of performance criteria in the class- 
room should take precedence in teacher training over the 


(d) subject an employee to probation or apprenticeship or 
enlarge a period of probation or apprenticeship; 


because of sex or marital status unless the work or the 
position cannot reasonably be performed by that person 
Or employee because of sex or marital status. 


Discrimination by employment agencies 


5. No employment agency shall discriminate against any 
person because of sex or marital status receiving, classify- 
ing, disposing or otherwise acting upon applications for its 
service or in referring an applicant or applicants to an 
employer or anyone acting on his behalf. 


Discrimination in employment classifications 


6. No person shall establish or maintain any employment 
Classification or category that, by its description or 
Operation, excludes any person from employment or 
continued employment on the grounds of sex or marital 
Status unless the work or the position cannot be reason- 
ably performed by persons of that sex or marital status. 


Discrimination in advancement 


7. No person shall maintain separate lines of progression for 
advancement in employment or separate seniority lists 
that are based on sex or marital status where the 
maintenance will adversely affect any employee unless sex 
Or marital status is a reasonable occupational qualification 
for the work. 


Discriminatory advertising 


8. No person shall publish or display or cause to be 
published or displayed or permit to be published or 
displayed any notice, sign, advertisement or publication 
that expressly limits a position to applicants of a 
particular sex or marital status. 


mere accumulation of course credits at the training 
institution. 


Recommendation 35 


In each “‘professional’’ area, including architecture, 
engineering, law, medicine, psychology, social work and 
teaching, there should be a spectrum of practi- 
tioners including specialists, general practitioners, para- 
professionals, technicians, assistants, and aides. 


Recommendation 36 


There should be ready opportunity for people to 
proceed through the spectrum of skills and responsi- 
bilities represented in each professional area, with 
specially designed transfer courses which would build on 
the knowledge already accumulated. 


Recommendation 37 


Refresher courses should be developed to provide for the 
continued competence of people operating at all levels. 
Such courses should be open to people of “lower” levels 
with full opportunity for their advancement to “higher” 
levels, on the basis of performance standards similar to 
those required for re-registration of previously qualified 
practitioners. 


Special programs designed by discipline should be 
established to provide access to university degrees for 
graduates of colleges of applied arts and technology 
and similar institutions. Care should be taken to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of such programs, but they 
should be available throughout the province where 
demand warrants it. 


We must break away from. the practice of ‘locking’ 
students into specific programs or institutions. The 
purpose of Recommendations 34 to 37 is to correct 
some of the abuses mentioned in the introduction to this 
set of recommendations and to increase accessibility to 
professional and employment advancement. At the same 
time, it is desirable that post-secondary educational 
institutions should increase their services to those who 
are already at work. 


Recommendation 38 


The sex or age of a student should have no bearing on 
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his or her acceptance into any course of studies, 
eligibility for financial aid, or rights of access to student 
centres, housing, and athletic facilities. 


Recommendation 39 


Commencing in 1972, new appointments to academic 
positions in universities should reflect the proportion of 
women receiving Ph.D.s in that year. 


Recommendation 40 


By 1976, universities in Ontario should achieve a 
percentage of women holding tenured positions at least 
equal to the percentage of women holding non-tenured 
positions in 1971. 


Recommendation 41 


By 1981, the proportion of male and female faculty at 
each level in universities in Ontario should at least equal 
the proportion of males and females receiving doctoral 
degrees in Canada in 1971. 


Recommendation 42 


Women employed in the field of higher education should 
enjoy the same conditions of employment as men. 
Appropriate promotional procedures should be adopted 
for women employed in research and part-time teaching. 


We are not making specific recommendations on how to 
deal with discrimination against women at our colleges 
of applied arts and technology. There appears to be no 
single process or policy that would correct the situation 
at these institutions in a manner which would exactly 
parallel our recommendations concerning the univer- 
sities. Since the pool of prospective teachers for colleges 
is far wider, possession of the doctorate (or any 
equivalent) would be an inappropriate base for 
correcting any discrimination. We trust, however, that 
the Co-ordinating Board® for the colleges will ensure such 
fair employment practices and discover procedures to 
accomplish the same end. 


Recommendation 43 


Discrimination on the basis of sex in pay, rank, and rate 
of advancement should be abolished. 


8 See Recommendations 51 and 53. 
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Recommendation 44 


The biological role of women should be recognized by 
the provision of maternity leaves, tax relief for child 
care, and the creation of day care centres. 


Recommendation 45 


The Ontario Manpower Retraining Program should be 
open to women who wish to re-enter the labour force 
but who are at present ineligible on the grounds of the 
three-year attachment to the labour force requirement. 


C. Manpower and Education 


An important aspect of post-secondary education is its 
relationship to the labour market. Paradoxically enough, 
this relationship is in most cases very tenuous and fuzzy. 
Experience does not indicate any stable or easily: 
predictable linkage of educational achievement with 
future employment, except for the strictly controlled, 
self-governing professions. We apparently do not have a 
full understanding of the relationship between education~— 
and manpower requirements, nor do we have sufficient 
data even to describe or evaluate such a felationship. | 
Under such conditions it would be difficult and irrespon- 
sible to forecast future linkages of education and 
manpower needs. It is often said that the majority of 
jobs our current generation of students will have in their 
lifetime have not yet been invented. Certainly, our 
history since World War || shows dramatic changes in the 
occupational structure of our economy as well as great 
changes in the definitions and requirements within each 
occupation. 


Underlying the difficulties of manpower and educational 
planning are the structure and values of our society. To 
co-ordinate the manpower and educational requirements 
of the economy would demand much greater control of 
other aspects of our social and economic life than could 
be justified by any present social consensus. Thus, 
despite current complaints about the temporary or 
immediate lack of job opportunities for graduates of 
post-secondary educational institutions, it is unlikely 
that either the graduates themselves or the society as a 


1 See J. Holland, M. Skolnik, S. Quazi and F. Siddiqui, 
“Manpower Forecasting and Educational Policy,’’ a back- 
ground study prepared for the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario, October, 1971. 


whole would tolerate decreased opportunities for indivi- 
duals to choose and pursue careers and interests of their 
own liking. 


Nor are the implications of government-ordained quotas 
very appealing. If the government imposes quotas on 
enrolment in the name of manpower planning, it is hard 
to see how it could escape the obligation of guaranteeing 
jobs at least for those who have been admitted and 
graduated if not, in fact, for everybody. If the exclusion 
were based on ‘’manpower requirements’ it would 
follow that the government which ordered the ‘‘man- 
power’’ quotas would also have to provide ‘’the require- 
ments’’. Even if it did so, it could hardly perform this 
service for graduates and not for those who have been 
excluded from further education and training on these 
grounds. 


An awareness of the difficulties of the present situation 
and the perils of simplistic solutions should not, how- 
ever, prevent us from trying to improve our present 
system. The Commission proposes to do this in four 
ways: first, by providing better guidance, construed in 
the broadest sense to include information on long-range 
employment opportunities; secondly, by linking educa- 
tion more closely to the working life of our citizens; 
thirdly, by increasing the opportunities for all citizens to 
return to post-secondary education; and fourthly, by 
loosening the connections between educational qualifica- 
tions and employability. 


The latter three elements are intended to provide the 
flexibility needed to face the uncertainties of the future 
and to allow students to find out what they need to 
know before taking advantage of post-secondary educa- 
tion at any stage of their lives. Guidance, in turn, is 
viewed as permeating the whole spectrum of education; 
its aim is to provide all types of necessary information 
and advice both to our citizens and to our post- 
secondary educational institutions. Indeed, we view 
guidance as the indispensible instrument of the kind of 
“indicative manpower’ planning that is likely to prove 
most compatible with our social and political values. 


lf guidance is to perform such vital functions, however, 
it must be reformed. Perhaps the basic change required 
may be the separation of guidance from our educational 
institutions. While much good work has been performed 
by the present system, it clearly cannot cope with the 


increased responsibilities that will be imposed upon it in 
the future. In many instances guidance is confused with 
counselling; in others, guidance is performed as a 
second-string type of activity; and, in most cases, it 
suffers from a lack of reliable information. Many of 
these shortcomings are due to the inclusion of this 
service within our educational institutions, where it 
cannot fail to be of but secondary importance. Also, If 
our recommendations about the future develooment of 
post-secondary education are implemented, many more 
citizens of all ages will need advice and information 
about how best to satisfy their educational needs as well 
as how to relate them to employment prospects. This - 
will demand increased skills and time for guidance 
activities. 


Another reason for the present lack of either an 
institution or a coherent set of policies that would put 
guidance where it belongs, in the forefront of our social 
concerns, is the overlapping jurisdiction of the federal 
and provincial governments in this field. As in. all 
evolving federal states, it is at times not clear how the 
legitimate interests of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments can be reconciled to benefit all citizens. In this 
case, the Commission thinks the difficulties are even 
more pronounced; for, while education is by all accounts 
one of the firmest of provincial jurisdictions, the 
manpower aspect of our economy is undoubtedly 
national in scope. 


The challenge to the Commission in this area, therefore, 
was to formulate an increasing and more effective role 
for guidance within the confines of our constitutional 
restraints and social convictions. We approached the 
subject with a number of considerations in mind. First, 
we wished to recognize the provincial and federal 
interests. This we have done by our proposal for a 
nation-wide federal-provincial body, a Canadian Human 
Resources Commission. This. commission would be 
advisory in nature. Its chief aim would be to sponsor and 
publish studies dealing with the relationship between 
federal manpower projections and provincial educational 
planning pertaining to manpower. Secondly, we are 
recommending a similarly named body for Ontario. The 
tasks of this organization would be to offer a broad 
guidance program and to sponsor and publish studies 
relating to short and long-term manpower and education 
requirements in Ontario. Such studies should be of two 
kinds: one, to increase our understanding of the 
economy and its relationship to manpower planning and 
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education, and two, for immediate use in forecasting (if 
possible) future ‘‘excess supply’’ and ‘‘shortages’’ of 
graduates in certain fields. 


In this connection we contemplated a recommendation 
that would transfer to the provinces the federal pro- 
grams under the Adult Occupational Training Act. 
However, we concluded that a mere transfer would not 
accomplish our desired goals. As it is, the federal 
program is narrow in conception and execution; one 
byproduct of this narrowness is that it funnels large 
amounts of funds to a limited sector, thereby distorting 
provincial and local priorities. Moreover, the operation 
of the program poses many problems: it creates an 
artificial gap between ‘‘adults’’ and young unemployed; 
it encourages palliative rather than fundamental long- 
term treatment of problems; and it leaves Unnecessary 
and undesirable arbitrary power in the hands of Canada 
Manpower Centre counsellors. Most fundamentally, 
however, the program cannot be properly operated 
because of the constitutional arrangements mentioned 
earlier in this section. Therefore, it seems quite clear that 
the most feasible solution to the problem of inadequate 
employment opportunities must be sought at the com- 
munity level through closer liaison and co-operation 
between those providing the training and senior manage- 
ment in the business world. 


Without making a final recommendation in this area, 
then, we favour a clearer articulation of a provincial 
manpower policy that would allow the Government of 
Ontario, in co-operation with other provinces and the 
federal government, to improve the serious shortcomings 
of existing efforts. We think that our recommendations 
will be consistent with such an approach. 


In the field of guidance, the Ontario Human Resources 
Commission would take over the administration of the 
tasks now performed by the educational institutions and 
would enlarge its sphere of activities to provide guidance 
services for all citizens, on the campus as well as in the 
community. Obviously, it could perform this function 
satisfactorily only if it were supplied with all necessary 
information pertaining to manpower projections and 
education. 


Recommendation 46 


The federal and provincial governments should co- 
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operate in establishing a Canadian Human Resources 
Commission, with the following jurisdiction: 


a. to advise the federal and provincial governments on 
matters pertaining to manpower projections and 
related educational planning; 


b. to sponsor and publish studies on manpower predic- 
tions and educational planning. 


Recommendation 47 


An Ontario Human Resources Commission should 
be established with the following characteristics and 
jurisdiction: 


a. Composition: apart from a permanent chairman, 
members of the Human Resources Commission 
should be drawn from the members of governmental 
service, educational institutions, industry, labour, 
cultural organizations, and professional associations; 


b. Functions: 


i. Advisory: to the Government of Ontario on any 
matters pertaining to guidance; 


it. Executive: 


1. to administer all government-supported guid- 
ance programs in the province of Ontario; 


2. to sponsor and publish studies on relevant 
areas of its interest. 


Recommendation 48 


Counselling and guidance services should be made 
available to all adults wishing to participate in con- 
tinuing education. Such services should be available in all 
public libraries. More emphasis should be placed on 
activity at the community level through the establish- 
ment of community boards advisory to the proposed 
Ontario Human Resources Commission. 


Instruments 
of 
Implementation 


A. Structure 


The basic problem in determining the proper role for 
government in post-secondary education is to reconcile 
the public interest with the appropriate degree of 
institutional autonomy that will permit the diversified, 
flexible and open system of education which we desire. 
Considerations of public accountability require that 
government be assured that public funds for post- 
secondary education are being spent efficiently and 
effectively. At the same time we must be certain that the 
principle of public accountability is not translated into 
uniform bureaucratic controls which would stifle the 
diversity and flexibility of post-secondary education that 
we also demand. 


The problem of bureaucracy is not peculiar to post- 
secondary education; it permeates most of our social 
endeavours—and is far from being brought under con- 
trol. But in post-secondary education, the need for 
diversity and flexibility, both of which suffer under 
bureaucratic control, is not only desirable; it is essential. 
It makes no sense to attempt to create or safeguard a 
pluralistic and individualistic society if we are to have 
homogenized institutions of learning. In the past, we 
have been able to avoid this particular danger by 
granting our institutions a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence from the authorities of the state. Changing 
circumstances obviously make the retention of the same 
amount of independence unlikely. 


The immediate cause of these changing circumstances is 
the increase in the number of people attending and 
working in post-secondary education and the increase in 
the public funds allocated to support these activities. As 
Appendix D shows, attendance in Ontario  post- 
secondary educational institutions has increased greatly 
between 1951 and 1971. In the same period, public 
support of post-secondary education increased even 
more rapidly. 


The government's growing interest in post-secondary 
education, therefore, has been stimulated by at least two 
considerations: first, by the inevitable concern with the 
efficient allocation of public funds and, secondly, by the 
increasing importance of post-secondary education in 
our society. The Ontario government's intervention in 
this area was accomplished with remarkable restraint and 
ingenuity. The creation, practically de novo, of our 
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innovative system of colleges of applied arts and 
technology, the creation af the Department of Univer- 
sity Affairs, and the development of imaginative policies 
(such as the formula financing system), to cite but a few 
examples, have established the government's role in 
post-secondary education without destroying the vital 
independence of our institutions. This achievement is all 
the more noteworthy because it took place in an area 
where the government did not have any previous 
experience of large-scale intervention and was_ sur- 
rounded by examples (such as those of certain jurisdic- 
tions in the United States) which it did not wish to 
emulate. 


The relationship of the Ontario government to post- 
secondary education has been characterized by several 
traits. The government has accepted the proposition that 
it should separate itself from post-secondary education 
and its activities by a ‘‘buffer’’. This ‘‘buffer’’ has taken 
the shape of advisory bodies—the Committee on Univer- 
sity Affairs and the Council of Regents—which advise 
the Minister on the basic policies affecting most of the 
post-secondary educational institutions in Ontario. 
Because of the advisory nature of these bodies, their 
powers and jurisdictions were not stipulated in statutes. | 
Although this was understandable during a period of 
rapid expansion, it has also led to some uncertainty as to 
which aspects of post-secondary education the govern- 
ment considered to be of direct ‘’public’’ interest and 
which belonged within the jurisdictions of the institu- 
tions themselves. Since future expansion is likely to be 
less rapid, it is our view that both the government and 
the institutions will be better able to solve future 
problems if these areas of responsibility are more clearly 
delineated. 


Another element in the relationship between govern- 
ment and post-secondary education has been associated 
with the development of a broad and complex set of 
voluntary, province-wide associations which now repre- 
sent our educational institutions, faculties, and students 
and which often serve as intermediaries between the 
organs of the government and the individual institutions. 
Much that elsewhere was accomplished only by direct 
government intervention has been achieved in Ontario 
by these associations, ejther through voluntary co- 
operation among the educational institutions themselves 
or through co-operation with the appropriate govern- 
mental agencies. Much of the credit for the peaceful and 
orderly transition from elite to mass post-secondary 
education in Ontario undoubtedly is due to this almost 
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unique co-operation among all the interested parties. 


The Commission is impressed by this record and wishes 
to see the continuation of these voluntary co-operative 
efforts. Indeed, there is an obvious and overwhelming 
need for province-wide associations of all interested 
parties (students, faculty, and institutions) if our consul- 
tative process is to continue to perform its vital services. 
Therefore, some of the Commission’s recommendations 
are aimed at strengthening the province-wide associ- 
ations and the consultative process. 


A great variety of governmental departments and 
agencies are now involved in post-secondary education. 
While the major components of formal post-secondary 
education have been under the jurisdiction of the 
Departments of Education and of University Affairs 
(and since October 1, 1971, under the Department of 
Colleges and Universities) two broad categories of 
post-secondary educatiqnal activities have remained out- 
side their co-ordinating efforts. 


The first category includes institutions established by 
various governmental departments and agencies for 
specific purposes, such as the Niagara School of Horti- 
culture, police colleges, the colleges of agricultural 
technology, teachers’ colleges and schools of nursing. 
Due to changes in their professional and academic 
orientation, most of these would serve the Ontario 
public better if they established closer relations with 
other post-secondary educational institutions. Unless 
there is some overriding reason for exclusion, therefore, 
we foresee their transfer to the appropriate agencies 
under our proposed structure for the Department of 
Colleges and Universities. 


The second category encompasses all those institutions 
that now provide informal education, such as libraries, 
museums, theatres, and art galleries. We consider these 
to be institutions of post-secondary education. If educa- 
tion, or learning, is viewed as an individual activity, there 
cannot be any doubt about their educational contribu- 
tions. The fact that such an activity is often undertaken 
without any of the usual rewards associated with formal 
education is, perhaps, even greater reason to include it 
under an educational umbrella. Furthermore, we see 
these institutions, and the services they now provide, as 
major avenues through which citizens of all ages can gain 
access to a highly flexible and varied set of educational 


1 The Council of Regents is a mixture of both advisory and 
executive elements. It may well suffer from some of the 
shortcomings of both. 


experiences. To emphasize these two aspects of their 
service, we have called this segment of post-secondary 
education the ‘‘Open Sector’’. 


The Commission therefore recognizes ‘’post-secondary 
education’’ as only a convenient term to describe a host 
of disparate activities. To prevent bureaucratic homo- 
genization of these activities, we have divided the 
spectrum into three broad areas and recommend the 
establishment of a co-ordinating board for each. These 
co-ordinating boards are being proposed on the assump- 
tion that the main area of public concern—the effective 
attainment of goals and the efficient use of public 
resources—can be best achieved through improved co- 
Ordination and planning. These province-wide bodies 
would be semi-independent governmental agencies, with 
sufficient executive powers for their purposes, respon- 
sible to the legislature through the Minister of Colleges 
and Universities. 


The time has come for clear definition of the jurisdiction 
and responsibilities of the various component elements 
of post-secondary education and their incorporation in 
appropriate legislation. We realize that the best safe- 
guards against bureaucratic control are an informed 
public and an alert legislature. Therefore we urge that, 
subject to the usual matters of business and personnel 
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confidentiality, proceedings, appointments, and deci- 
sions at all levels throughout post-secondary education 
be open and subject to public scrutiny. Finally, we have 
assumed the continuation and, especially in the case of 
students, the strengthening of province-wide voluntary 
associations and their activities. 


The Commission also proposes a series of recommenda- 
tions to shape the internal administrative structure of 
our post-secondary educational institutions. Most of 
these are reiterations of recent reports (such as the 
Duff-Berdahl Report on University Government, the 
Report on the Ontario College of Art, and the Report of 
the University of Toronto’s Committee on University 
Government) or reflect present trends of development. 
Thus we are in favour of open decision-making on 
institutional levels, and we support the increased partici- 
pation of faculty and students in that process. It should 
also be pointed out that increased faculty and student 
participation in decision-making at the institutional level 
must be accompanied by more concerted efforts of the 
lay and public representatives to scrutinize the demands 
of faculty and students. If the degree of institutional 
independence is not to be drastically curtailed and 
public accountability not translated into centralized 
control, such public participation must become more 
effective than it has been in the past. 
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Recommendation 49 


All provincial support for post-secondary education 
should be funded through a single government depart- 
ment. The definition of post-secondary education should 
include the following institutions or groups: universities, 
colleges of applied arts and technology, agricultural and 
trade colleges, schools of nursing, museums, theatres, 
art galleries, science centres, libraries, and similar 
institutions. 


Post-secondary education should encompass the whole 
gamut of educational services. The allocation of funds 
through one department would permit more reasonable 
and balanced comparisons, appraisals, and choices 
among programs. 


Recommendation 50 


A Senior Advisory Committee should be established to 
advise the Minister on matters pertaining to  post- 
secondary education in Ontario. The 13 members of the 
Committee should be appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, on the advice of the Minister, to 
serve three-year, once-renewable terms. The Committee 
should be constituted as follows: 


a. Six members of the public, selected from the nomina- 
tions of community organizations such as the Ontario 
Federation of Labour and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


b. Six members nominated by institutional, faculty, 
student, and staff organizations of post-secondary 
educational institutions. 


c. A full-time chairman appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. 


d. The Deputy Minister of the Department of Colleges 
and Universities, as Secretary. 


The functions of this Committee should be: 


a. To advise the Minister on allocation of funds between 
various sectors of post-secondary education upon 
receipt of requests from the three proposed co- 
ordinating boards. The advice of the Senior Advisory 
Committee should be made public no later than six 
months following its receipt by the Minister. 
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b. To publish annual reports dealing with the entire 
range of post-secondary education in Ontario, and to 
publish any other reports on post-secondary educa- 
tion that it deems of value and interest. 


c. To hold regular public hearings on post-secondary 
education throughout Ontario. 


This Committee is the institutional embodiment of the 
Commission’s desire to provide a continuous overview 
of post-secondary education in Ontario and to provide 
the Minister with advice on the allocation of funds 
between the three main sectors within his jurisdiction. It 
is Our conviction that such an overview is best supplied 
by an advisory body without executive powers and 
unencumbered by a large bureaucracy. Moreover, such a 
body would counteract any tendency on the part of the 
co-ordinating boards to ignore other segments of post- 
secondary education—a corrective that no executive 
body is likely to provide. By holding public hearings and 
publishing reports, the Senior Advisory Committee on 
post-secondary education can also draw attention to new 
needs and stimulate appropriate responses on the part of 
individual institutions and the co-ordinating boards. 


Recommendation 51 


We recommend that three co-ordinating boards be 
established, one to deal with universities and similar 
institutions, one to deal with the colleges of applied 
arts and technology and similar institutions, and 
one to co-ordinate the activities of the Open Sector 
(libraries, museums, and the like). 


Recommendation 52 


The Co-ordinating Board for Universities should be 
composed of 13 members, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities to serve three-year, once- 
renewable terms, and chosen as follows: 


a. Six members selected from the nominees of organiza- 
tions representing industry, labour, and other lay 
public groups. 


b. Six members selected from nominations made by 
institu- 


provincial organizations representative of 
tional, faculty, student, and staff associations. 
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c. A full-time chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities. 


d. No president or vice-president of a university or 
similar institution should be appointed to it. 


Jurisdiction: 


a. To establish new faculties and programs and discon- 
tinue unnecessary faculties and programs, at both the 
graduate and undergraduate level. 


b. To establish a general admissions policy for the 
institutions under its jurisdiction. 


c. To distribute operating and capital funds among the 
institutions. 


Policy: 


a. The Co-ordinating Board should hold public hearings 
from time to time at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 


b. The proceedings of the Co-ordinating Board should 
generally be public, and held /n camera only when the 
transactions are confidential or immediately prior to 
giving advice to the Minister. The minutes of all 
meetings should be made public. 


c. The Board should distribute funds for educational 
purposes on an objective formula basis for both 
Operating and capital grants. If major changes are 
proposed, public hearings should be held to justify 
them. 


d. The Board should award five per cent of its operating 
grants budget for innovation in educational programs 
and policies. Such grants should not persist for more 
than five years. Following this period, successful 
innovations and experiments should be viable on the 
basis of ordinary support. 


The purpose of Recommendation 52 is to provide fora 
province-wide co-ordinating and planning body for the 
universities. Executive powers are necessary to ensure 
such co-ordination and to stimulate voluntary co- 
operation in other fields. The clearly delineated powers 
should make it possible for the Board to establish stable 


relationships with individual institutions. While the 
co-ordinating board structure may appear to some as 
another name for a ‘University of Ontario’’, we reject 
such comparisons. Experience in multi-campus jurisdic- 
tions shows that a single governing board for whole 
systems leads to bureaucratization and homogenization. 
The powers of the three proposed co-ordinating boards 
are specifically intended to preclude such developments. 


The system of representation proposed is intended to 
safeguard the public interest, and the exclusion of 
presidents and vice-presidents is designed to prevent any 
possible conflicts of interest or, for that matter, 


invidious suspicions. We deemed it inappropriate that ~ 


members of the academic community (students, faculty, 
and administration) should have a majority on such a 


body, because the public interest must remain para-° 


mount. The noteworthy departure of these recommenda- 
tions is, of course, the delegation of executive power to 
a province-wide body. It would be the first time in 
Ontario that the interest of the public would be 
represented in university affairs on such a broad basis. In 
essence, this set of recommendations asserts that it is in 
the public interest to co-ordinate and plan university 
education on a province-wide basis; that it is, more 
specifically, the right of a province-wide body to decide 
where and when new programs (graduate as well as 
undergraduate) should be established and/or abolished, 
and what kind of admission standards should prevail in 
the province; and that these decisions are best made by a 
body that is not an integral part of a government 
department. 


Recommendation 53 


The Co-ordinating Board for colleges and related institu- 
tions should be composed of 13 members, appointed by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Colleges and Universities to serve three-year, 
once-renewable terms, and chosen as follows: 


a. Six members selected from the nominations of 
organizations representing industry, labour, and other 
lay public groups. 


b. Six members selected from nominations made by 
provincial organizations representative of institu- 


tional, faculty, student, and staff associations. 


c. A full-time chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
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Governor in Council on the advice of the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities. 


d. No president or vice-president of a college or similar 
institution should be appointed to it. 


Jurisdiction: 


a. To establish new divisions and programs and discon- 
tinue unnecessary divisions and programs. 


b. To establish a general admissions policy for the 
institutions under its jurisdiction. 


c. To distribute operating and capital funds among the 
institutions. 


Policy: 


a. The Co-ordinating Board should hold public hearings 
from time to time at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 


b. The proceedings of the Co-ordinating Board should 
generally be public, and held jn camera only when the 
transactions are confidential or immediately prior to 
giving advice to the Minister. The minutes of all 
meetings should be made public. 


c. The Board should adhere to the general distribution 
of funds on an objective formula basis for both 
operating and capital grants. If major changes are 
proposed, public hearings should be held to justify 
them. 


d. The Board should award five per cent of its operating 
grants budget for innovation in educational programs 
and policies. Such grants should not persist for more 
than five years. Following this period, successful 
innovations and experiments should be viable on the 
basis of ordinary support. 


At present the administration of colleges of applied 
arts and technology and similar institutions is much 
more centrally controlled than that of the universities. 
Probably for historical reasons, much of the central 
structure, even the nomenclature of the former Applied 
Arts and Technology Branch in the Department of 
Education, resembled the secondary school system. Yet, 
as the creation of the Council of Regents and local 
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boards of governors shows, it was also 
hoped to decentralize the actual administration and to 
focus the attention. of central organs on matters of 
province-wide policies. The Commission is convinced 
that the original intention, to balance decentralization 
with a degree of central co-ordination, was valid; our 


institutional 


recommendations are aimed at 


balance. 


strengthening that 


This conviction is also reflected in Recommendations 55 
to 59, dealing with the internal structure of authority 
within these institutions. It seems only appropriate that 
college students, faculty, and administrative staff should 
have similar opportunities to determine local conditions 
and program content, as have their counterparts at 
universities. 


The Commission realizes, of course, that in both cases 
(relating to the universities as well as the colleges), there 
will be need for transfers of staff from the presently con- 
stituted governmental departments to the co-ordinating 
boards. 


Recommendation 54 


The Co-ordinating Board for the Open Sector should be 
composed of 13 members, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities to serve three-year, once- 
renewable terms, and chosen as follows: 


a. Six members selected from nominations made by 
public organizations representing industry, labour, 
and other lay public groups. 


b. Six members selected from nominations made by 
representatives of the institutions themselves. 


c. A full-time chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities. 


d. No president, vice-president, or equivalent administra- 
tor of a public cultural institution should be 
appointed to the Board. 


Jurisdiction: 


a. To distribute operating and capital funds among the 
institutions. 


b. To establish new programs and activities, including 
the University of Ontario (see Recommendation 21), 
and discontinue unnecessary programs. 


Policy: 


a. The Co-ordinating Board should hold public hearings 
from time to time at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 


b. The proceedings of the Co-ordinating Board should 
generally be public, and held in camera only when the 
transactions are confidential or immediately prior to 
giving advice to the Minister. The minutes of all 
meetings should be made public. 


c. The Board should seek to establish and adhere to the 
general distribution of funds on an objective formula 
basis for both operating and capital grants. 


d. The Board should award five per cent of its operating 
grants budget for innovation in programs and policies. 
Such grants should not persist for more than five 
years. Following this period, successful innovations 
and experiments should be viable on the basis of 
ordinary support. 


Accessibility and diversity of post-secondary education 
have been accepted by the Commission as desirable goals 
of our system. Previously, in our interim Statement of 
Issues, we raised the question of the artificial separation 
that exists between what goes on within our institutions 
and what goes on outside the walls of our classrooms 
and labs. Our aims in this recommendation are to bridge 
this gap; to provide the mechanism for increased 
participation of libraries, museums, etc. in post- 
secondary education; to increase the accessibility to 
learning for all citizens; and to facilitate the necessary 
co-ordination and planning of these facilities, as well as 
their funding, by a province-wide body. 


The Commission views this last recommendation as 
among its most important. Not only are there educa- 
tional potentials, untapped resources, and opportunities 
for savings (both to the individual and to government) in 
our cultural institutions, and agencies such as the 
Province of Ontario Council for the Arts, but there are 
also sources of innovation. Insofar as educational and 
cultural activities overlap, the benefits that both kinds of 
institutions can derive from closer co-operation are 


bound to increase the quality of life of the community 
generally. Indeed, to break down the artificial and, at 
times, social barriers between educational institutions 
and the communities within which they operate, or to 
achieve a closer integration of our educational and 
cultural activities, has been one of our chief aims (See 
Chapter I1: Aims and Objectives). Providing our cultural 
institutions with a central agency should facilitate both 
the co-ordination of their own efforts and the necessary 
institutional framework for co-operation with the other 
two sectors of post-secondary education. 


We do not make as many specific recommendations for — 
this sector as we do for other elements of post-secondary 
education. The reasons are fairly simple. We are aware 
that this proposal to co-ordinate the activities of all the 
cultural institutions of Ontario (including the proposed 
University of Ontario) is far-reaching and has many 
implications. While we gave it considerable thought, 
there was neither time nor all the necessary information 
available to analyze these implications in detail. More- 
over, we think that implementation of this recommenda- 
tion will require the active co-operation of all the 
institutions involved. 


There are, of course, some suggestions that the Com- 
mission wishes to make public, though it hesitates to 
recommend them specifically. One of these is the 
desirability of establishing some ‘‘objective’’ criteria for 
the distribution of funds in this sector. This, admittedly, 
is a difficult problem, but not an impossible one. 
Secondly, there is the need to develop criteria upon 
which all citizens who have not previously received or 
completed any post-secondary education would be 
eligible for public support in order to pursue individually 
and collectively prepared educational plans and projects. 
(See Recommendation 62). 


The Commission was impressed by the ability of our 
citizens to provide and seek educational services on their 
own as well as through established institutions. For 
example, there are many instances of communities and 
groups taking the initiative to create adult education 
programs. Frequently such enterprising and_ socially 
useful efforts fail because of the absence of even 
minimal public financial support, yet comparable 
achievements through established institutions would be 
purchased at far greater costs. 
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The difficulty, of course, is an old and persistent one: 
how can we provide public funds on an intermittent and 
periodic basis without appearing either arbitrary or 
rigidly bureaucratic, thereby deadening initiative and 
repelling those who could benefit or contribute most? 
We suspect that this is the area in which the Co- 
ordinating Board will have to focus its greatest ingenuity 
and efforts. 


Recommendation 55 


In the governance of provincially assisted institutions 
there should be direct and significant representation on 
governing bodies of students and faculty. Meetings of 
such bodies, as well as budgetary and other information, 
should be open. Such governing bodies should hold 
public hearings on some regular basis. In order to 
provide for the representation of community interests, 
such hearings should be held, on occasion, in the various 
communities served by the institution. Reports and 
financial statements for each institution should be tabled 
in the provincial legislature. 


Recommendation 56 


For the sake of diversity, the evident trends towards at 
least.three models of university and college governance 
in the province should be recognized by the province: 


(a) reformed bicameral systems, with some interlocking 
membership, including faculty and students represented 
on the Board, as well as students and board members 
represented on the Senate; (b) boards of trustees, i.e. 
overseers; (c) unicameral governing bodies, combining 
the functions of board and senate. 


The traditions and diversity of institutional arrange- 
ments should be safeguarded wherever possible. Often 
this will demand that the means through which new 
developments occur, such as increased participation by 
students and faculty in decision making, will have to 
differ from institution to institution. Rigid conformity 
to one pattern would not serve any useful purpose and 
might, in fact, destroy both the diversity and the 
prospects of participation. For this reason, therefore, the 
Commission thinks it desirable to allow each institution 
to find a structure that would correspond to its purposes 
and traditions, as well as to accommodate increased 
participation. In the case of the colleges of applied arts 
and technology, a new omnibus Bill may be required to 
encourage this diversity. 
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Recommendation 57 


Not more than one-third of the lay members of 
governing bodies of universities and colleges should be 
“self-perpetuating’’, with the balance appointed by other 
agencies, such as the Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
alumni, or city council. 


Recommendation 58 
All vestiges of in loco parentis rules should be abolished. 


The purpose of Recommendation 58 is clear. As one of 
the residual features of a time when students were 
minors, mainly from the privileged upper classes, the in 
loco parentis rules no longer have any utility in our days. 
It is also the Commission’s hope that even the informal 
but special privileges of students before civil authorities, 
which often accompanied institutional parietal rules, will 
also be discontinued. 


Recommendation 59 


Students, faculty, and institutions should develop and/or 
maintain existing voluntary provincial associations to 
provide a basis for the expression of views of such 
constituencies on a province-wide basis. 


As we have already stressed, the active co-operation of 
all interested parties in making decisions pertaining to 
post-secondary education is essential. Much of this 
co-operation depends on the ability of the interested 
parties to articulate and convey their views to the 
government and its agencies. To perform this task, the 
already well-developed provincial organizations repre- 
senting institutions and faculty (at least for the univer- 
sities and colleges) should be encouraged, as should the 
student organizations, which have been either weak 
or non-existent. We view the re-establishment or 
strengthening of province-wide student organizations as © 
one of the most useful ways through which student: can 
influence policy-decisions. 


Recommendation 60 


Proper procedures and policies affecting appointments, 
promotions, and dismissals should be worked out in 
detail by the institutions and their employees. 


Underlying Recommendation 60 is the Commission’s 


concern with academic freedom and tenure. Much has 
been written about both, often with more passion than 
reason. It seems to us that academic freedom and tenure 
can become meaningless slogans offering little protection 
to the faculty from improper dismissal or to the students 
from incompetent teachers. Proper procedural safe- 
guards, therefore, are required. In particular, these must 
include provisions of due process and protection against 
double jeopardy. Granted their establishment, perhaps 
the interested parties can then take a more dispassionate 
look at the provision of tenure. 


B. Financing of Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 


There are three interrelated issues facing us in matters of 
financing post-secondary education. One is a question of 
costs: what are we in fact paying for in post-secondary 
education and how much should we pay for it? 
Secondly, who should pay these costs: the individual, 
the public, or both? Thirdly, and assuming that the 
public will continue to pay some portion, how should 
the public subsidy be arranged? 


It is necessary to distinguish between the elements of 
post-secondary education that are inherently costly and 
those that are susceptible to modification. One of the 
former is the labour-intensive character of education. 
Moreover, most of the labour is very highly trained—it is, 
after all, our scientists, doctors, and scholars who teach 
in the universities. Therefore, if we ask our post- 
secondary educational institutions to remain ‘‘human’”’, 


to keep reasonable faculty/student ratios, we must 


expect. these labour costs to remain high or even to 
increase. 


Of course, as always in times following rapid expansion, 
we can now see that we may not have paid enough 
attention to possible economies of operation. In our 
desire to satisfy the demand for post-secondary educa- 
tion, we have often overlooked other ways of providing 
the educational services needed. One reason for this has 
been quite simply a general lack of awareness of the 
costs involved. By providing most of our public support 
to post-secondary education in the form of institutional 
grants, we have hidden the actual amount of subsidy our 
students are receiving and we have obscured the 


declining and often inconsistent significance of tuition 
fees (See Tables IV-1. and IV-2). And, consequently, 
concern about possible economies has been lessened. 
This, in turn, has made attendance at post-secondary 
institutions more attractive, though not necessarily more 
socially useful or individually productive, than would 
have been the case had everyone concerned been more 
aware of the real costs involved. 


Moreover, because our concern for enlarging educational 
opportunities has led us to finance institutions on the 
basis of numbers, we have also made the institutions 
themselves less anxious about total costs. And, of 
course, the professoriate’s search for professional prestige 
was too often associated with the expansion of graduate 
studies, a development that seemed possible only on the 
basis of an increased number of students. 


The result of these and other influences, such as those 
exerted by professional associations for increased educa- 
tional attainments, has been a comparative neglect of the 
total and unit costs of post-secondary education. 
Though the increases have not been as dramatic as some 
have charged, or as great as in other sectors of public 
service (Table |V-3), it is necessary to provide incentives 
to encourage all participants in post-secondary education 
to seek greater economies. 


Most importantly, we must begin to search for alter- 
native ways to deliver post-secondary educational 
services. The Commission is recommending a number of 


such alternatives: easier access to professions, to degrees, 


to transfers, to tests, and to the whole range of 
post-secondary educational services. The development of 
such alternatives should provide not only increased 
accessibility to post-secondary education for students 
from all income groups and a broader spectrum of ages, 
but also a more competitive situation with respect to the 
costs of providing such educational services. 


However, the heart of the cost problem lies in the 
structure of unit costs: how we deliver our post- 
secondary educational services and what we consider to 
be the appropriate elements of these services. In post- 
secondary education this determination will largely 
hinge on how we incorporate or reconcile the cost of 
research and the cost of education. The solution to this 
problem is not likely to be found in philosophical or 
theoretical discussions about the role of research in 
higher education, nor, for that matter, in attempts to 
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discover the true nature of teaching-related and other 
kinds of research. The literature of post-secondary 
education is full of inconclusive arguments on this 


Table |V-1 


All Universities in Ontario 
Operating Income Plus Student Finance 


1951-52 1961-62 1970-71 

Total full-time enrolment 23,000* 35,900* 116,800** 
Tuition fees $5.9mt $17.9mt $64.2mt 
Total ordinary 

operating income 11.6m $39.2mtt  $544.0m# 
Tuition fees as a per- 

centage of total 

operating income 51% 45.7% 11.8% 


* Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1951 and 1961. 


** Report of the Minister of University Affairs 1970-71, 
Tuition fees are based on a formula-fee basis, using a median 
fee and multiplying by enrolment. 


t Statistics Canada, Survey of High Education, Part |I. 


tt Statistics Canada, Canadian Universities Income and Expendi- 
ture, 1967-68. 


#.No official figures are available at this time. This is an esti- 
mated figure. 


Note: m — millions 
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subject. The 


Table |V-2 


‘reason for 


this 


Fees and Grants by Program Types 
Ontario Universities and Colleges 
(for two academic semesters, 1970-71) 


Enrolment 
category 


Universities 
Undergraduate and 
first degree 


General Arts and 
Science 


Honours Arts, 
Commerce, Law 


Engineering, 
Architecture, etc. 


Med-Basic Science, 
Clinic 

Graduate 

M.A., M.B.A. 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 


Colleges of Applied 


Arts and Technology 


Applied Arts, 
Business 


Technology 
Applied Health 


Total 
institu- 
tional 
income 
per 
student* 
$ 


1,650 
2,475 
3,300 
8,250 
3,300 


4,455 
6,600 


2,329 
2,840 
4,700 


impasse 


Grant Average 


per 
student 
$ 


1,170 
1,995 
2195 
TOO 
2,865 


4,020 
6,165 


PRAVTAS 
2,690 
4,550 


student 
fee 


$ 


480 


480 


545 


675 


435 
435 


435 - 


150 
150 
150 


is that we 
are dealing here with two seemingly contradictory 
observations. 


Fee asa 
percentage 
of income 


19 


16 


13 
10 


6 
5 
3 


* Institutional income figures per student for university pro- 
grams are as given by the Ontario Operating Grants Formula. 
Institutional income per student for the colleges of applied 
arts and technology are averages of actuals for 1970-71. The 
high unit costs reflect small enrolment in many new programs. 


We insist that post-secondary education at the university 
level is inseparable from research; at the same time, we 
are also aware that it is irrational to make all or most of 
our support for research dependent on the number of 


students. Undoubtedly, some research is related to 
teaching; some is of general, cultural and social value; 
some is more of a service to industry, government, and 
other agencies. If we wish to shift some of the cost to 
students who can afford to pay, we must be sure that 
the cost in question is indeed the cost of their education. 
To ascribe to education costs that properly belong to 
other services would be both unwise and unfair, yet this 
is exactly what we are doing at present when we 
complain about the high cost of professional and 
graduate education. If we wish, for example, to support 
medical research and development, it certainly should 
not be done on the basis of numbers of students in 
medical schools but on the basis of our estimate of how 
much we value and need such work. 


Therefore, it is quite clear that both the way we look 
upon the cost of post-secondary education and the way 
we provide subsidies affect the allocation of the burden 
of these costs. At present the public pays more than 86 
per cent of the operating cost of educational institu- 
tions, with the remaining percentage covered by fees 
collected by the institutions from the students. Capital 
costs are almost totally covered by public funds. The 
public subsidy takes the form of grants to the institu- 
tions. As Table |IV-2 shows, the fee scales hide 
considerable differences between programs. As a rule, it 
can be said that the longer the student stays in 
university, the larger the average public subsidy—in other 
words, each additional year is more expensive; further- 
more, the higher average costs are associated with 
professional training, the greatest being in those 
professions that show greatest returns to individual 
graduates in professional earnings. 


In view of these facts and our desire to achieve a more 
equitable distribution of costs, it would be tempting to 
rearrange the distribution so that those who benefit 
most would pay a larger proportion of the cost. Before 
we attempt this, however, a number of observations 
should be made. First, much of the cost of present 
graduate and professional training is the cost of research. 
Both on educational and administrative grounds, the 
Commission became convinced that, rather than engage 
in a detailed analysis of each case, it would be desirable 
to change the way we finance research in educational 


Table I|V-3 


Trends in Operating Expenditures* 


Average 
Average rate of 
rate of increase, 
increase, percentage 
percentage per annum 
1961- 1971- per annum (constant 
62 72 (current 1971 
$ $ dollars) dollars) 
Total operating cost per 
public elementary and 
secondary schoo! 
student (269 «=788t Ua 7.7 
Total operating cost per 
average full-time under- 
graduate and graduate 
student in provincially 
assisted universities 1,425 3,600t 9.7 6.2 
Total operating cost 
per patient per day 
in public general 
hospitals* * 24.34 62.40t 9.9 6.4 


* No data is presented for the colleges of applied arts and 
technology because of their short history. Some qualifications 
are needed for the data shown. Most importantly, the mix of 
services in 1971-72, in each case, is different from that in 
1961-62 so that the comparisons are between activities that 
are not the same. For instance, over the decade the propor- 
tion of secondary to elementary enrolment in schools in- 
creased, and the proportion of university students working at 
advanced levels also increased. In hospital care, similar shifts 
have occurred. 


** Annual Report, Statistical Supplement, Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission 1961. 


t Estimated. 


institutions. Secondly, the high returns received after 
professional training are not actually due to any partic- 
ular kind or length of training; they are due, in large 
part, to the self-governing character of the professions. 
The ‘‘returns’’ to the professions are less returns to 
education than the price of professional services—and 
much of the cost of these services has been determined, 
so far, by unilateral fee-setting. There is a strong 
possibility, therefore, that any shift in the cost of 
professional training would be largely passed on to the 
consumers of the professional services. The justification 
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for such a shift is convenient and traditional: members 
of a profession have to charge more money because of 
the high cost and length of their training. 


The Commission, therefore, has approached _ this 
problem from two sides: first, we support and reiterate 
many of the recommendations made by other com- 
missions and committees dealing with the problem of 
publicly licensed and monopolistic professions that have 
sought, by providing better public representation, to 
make professional licensing bodies more responsive to 
social needs.'! Secondly, we believe that accessibility to 
professional training and education should be increased 
by providing easier horizontal and vertical mobility. 


One consideration affecting our judgement on the 
distribution of the cost-burden and on how we should 
provide public subsidies in post-secondary education is 
the principle of accessibility. Though there may have 
been sceptics from the very beginning, it has generally 
been accepted that one way to increase accessibility to 
post-secondary education is to make it as ‘‘free’’ as 
possible. However, while our increased public subsidy 
does have some influence on accessibility to post- 
secondary education for students from lower-income 
groups, it does not solve the problem. In fact, because 
the public subsidy is general (supporting a// students 
simultaneously by subsidizing institutions rather than 
students), we have increased the public subsidy to all 
students regardless of their family background. 


We believe that the extension or continuation of this 
degree of universal subsidy would be unwise. General- 
ized, ‘’free’’ post-secondary education would not itself 
solve the problem of accessibility—students from lower- 
income familes would continue to be under-represented 
in post-secondary education. It would also be very 
costly. Therefore we conclude that a new, more selective 
form of subsidy should be provided for those who come 


1 Report of the Royal Commission Inquiry into Civil Rights 
(Toronto, Queen's Printer, 1969, Vol. |!). Report of the 
Committee on the Healing Arts, (Toronto, Queen's Printer, 
1970, Vol. 3, 82-3). See also Chapter II! Prospects for 
Change, Accessibility. 


2 “Cost and Benefit Study of Post-Secondary Education in the 
Province of Ontario, School Year 1968-69,’ a study prepared 
by the Systems Research Group for the Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario. 


See also W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. Weisbrod, Benefits, 
Costs, and Finance of Public Higher Education, Markham 
Series in Public Policy Analysis (Chicago, Markham 
Publishing Company, 1969). 
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from lower-income families. These subsidies, moreover, 
must include the cost of maintenance. By the same 
token, we should also stop subsidizing those who do not 
need it. 


The second consideration is flexibility. It is generally 
conceded that ‘‘consumer’s choice’ is more influential if 
backed by purchasing power. By allowing the student to 
““purchase’’ more of his education rather than giving it to 
him ‘‘free’’, student decisions as to what to ‘‘buy’’ would 
help our institutions (and the proposed alternatives to 
traditional institutions) to provide educational services 
that are more in keeping with what is really wanted. To 
accomplish this, of course, the established institutions 
will have to be flexible. This flexibility, we suspect, will 
have to extend to the acceptance of student evaluation 
of their teachers. 


Any financing scheme will also have to acknowledge the 
recent decision, in Ontario and elsewhere, to lower the 
age of maturity to 18 years. This move will have to be 
reflected sooner or later in the regulations affecting 
student aid. Yet, whatever merit there may be in 
allowing young men and women of 18 to vote and drink, 
it does not follow that they will thereby also become 
financially independent. It cannot be argued with any 
seriousness that, in a scheme designed to help students 
from poor families, parental income should be dis- 
regarded once the student has reached 18 years of age. 
Few if any students at post-secondary educational 
institutions would then be ineligible for whatever public 
support would be available. Thus it would seem that the 
inclusion of parents’ income and wealth in judging the 
award of grants will remain necessary. 


In summary, then: the Commission concludes that we 
need a new method of providing the public.subsidy to 
post-secondary education; that this new method must 
attempt to separate, at source but not at the institu- 
tional level, instructional costs and other costs including 
research; that the distribution of the cost for educational 
services between the individual student and the public 
could be more equitably and reasonably distributed; and 
that additional efforts should be made to provide 
financial support to those students who come from 
lower-income families. We believe that the proposed 
reform of financing should reflect not only these 
conclusions but should also protect and preserve all the 
attributes of post-secondary education that are necessary 
for the accomplishment of all its educational and 
appropriate social functions. 


The pattern of financing that we are proposing in our 
recommendations is then developed as follows: 


1. We have taken the structure of the present ‘unit 
cost’’ (as reflected in the basic income unit)? as given. In 
Appendix E, we show the typical categories of instruc- 
tional effort (class sizes, teaching loads, etc.) associated 
with the present unit-cost structure. Behind these items 
lies the present distribution of educational, research, and 
other efforts. For reasons noted earlier, it is possible to 
argue that a portion of research is related to teaching, 
but it cannot be maintained that all of this effort is so 
linked. 


2. We assume that there should be a stronger correla- 
tion between teaching costs and total educational cost. 
This is not the case at present; the basic income unit is 
not directly associated with, nor does it reflect present 
instructional efforts (class sizes, teaching loads, etc.). As 
we have observed already, these costs cannot be wholly 
attributed to direct educational services; in fact, they are 
partly due to scientific and scholarly research that the 
educational institution carries as its ‘‘“overhead”’. 


As the analyses in the appendices show,’ it is possible to 
identify university research costs and to separate them 
from direct instructional costs. It is also shown how 
unit costs in the colleges of applied arts and tech- 
nology might be expected to decrease in the future 
as their scale of operation increases and larger class sizes 
make possible a reduction of overhead costs per student. 
These are not precise exercises, nor is precision neces- 
sary; because of the technical problems involved, a 
detailed cost accounting is likely to be counter- 
productive in terms of both its financial and educational 
consequences. But even with some imprecision, it is clear 
that we can separate, and thus fund separately, most of 
the instructional and other activities, including research, 
of our post-secondary educational institutions. 


3. We have assumed that the instructional costs of our 
post-secondary institutions can be divided into perhaps 
as few as four basic categories; this would make it 


3 The basic income unit, or BIU, in the Ontario University 
Operating Grants Formula, is the assumed average cost per 
student in undergraduate general arts and science programs. 
Multiples of this unit are used to determine grants per 
student in other programs. See Report of Minister of 
University Affairs of Ontario, 1967, 98-105. 


4 See Appendix E. 


possible to devise a formula for the support of these 
educational services on the basis of four levels (with 
corresponding weights).2 This simplification of the 
present system of weighting is made possible by the 
separation of instructional costs from other costs which, 
in turn, follows from the Commission's basic assump- 
tions and arguments concerning research and teaching in 
post-secondary education. 


Intended for illustrative purposes only, the tables in this 
chapter show that it is possible to build our future 
financial arrangements on new foundations. While we 
realize that final figures and detailed schemes would 
have to evolve through an interaction of the govern-— 
mental agencies, educational institutions and other 
parties involved, we are satisfied that our proposals are 
basically realistic and workable. 


4. Given the separation of instructional costs, we may 
next address the question of how those costs should be 
shared between the individual student and the public. 
The possibilities here are limited by prudence and 
common sense. Obviously it would be undesirable as 
well as impractical to contemplate any shift that would 
lead to immediate and drastic changes. A realistic 
approach, therefore, must assume the continuation of a 
considerable public subsidy. Following a series of ‘’test- 
runs’’ of various schemes and extensive discussions, the 
Commission has decided to recommend that the public 
subsidy to institutions should amount to 50 per cent of 
the operating costs for instruction. This even division has 
at least two advantages: it makes clear to the student 
that for each dollar he pays toward his education, the 
public also contributes one dollar; and it leaves the 
current level of fees for many students relatively 
undisturbed (students in general arts and science are 
found to be paying most of their share of instructional 
costs already), while bringing an increasing element of 
justice and rationality to the rest. 


5. We have assumed that the funding of research will 
not be immediately affected, but that the allocation of 
these funds will be based in the future largely on the 
overall research performance of the institutions. The idea 
that governments should finance and account separately 
for education and research is not new. It was advocated 
by Joseph Ben-David in 1968 in a paper presented 


5 Table |V-4 sets out the appropriate categories. 
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to the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development: 


Governments should decide separately on the total 
budgets to be spent on (1) higher education and (2) 
fundamental research. The budget for higher educa- 
tion should be allocated to all the recognized 
institutions on the basis of the numbers of students, 
weighted accordingly to fields and levels of studies... . 
Part of the research funds should be allocated to the 
institutions on the basis of the overall attainments of 
their staffs in research. Different fields could be given 
different weights. The measurement of the attain- 
ments would present a serious problem, but it could 
be done.... The other part of the total budget for 


Table 1V-4 


Proposed Fees and Grants per Student for 
Education Services, Ontario Universities and 
Colleges (for two semesters; at 1970-71 cost level) 


Total Pro- 
educational posed Pro- 
cost per basic posed 
Enrolment category student grant fee 
$ $ $ 
Universities: 
General Arts and Science 
Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology: 1,250 625 625 
Applied Arts and Business 
Honours Arts, Commerce, 
Law, etc. 
Colleges of Applied Arts 1,500 750 750 


and Technology: 
Technology 


Universities: 
Engineering, Architecture, etc. 


Colleges of Applied Arts 2,200 1,100 1,100 
and Technology 


Applied Health 


Universities: 


Universities: 


Medicine, Dentistry, Post- 3,000 1,500 1,500 
Graduate Study 


fundamental research should go to individuals or 
groups of researchers as grants for specific projects.© 


Considering the nature of research and the need for 
planning, the Commission also assumed that these funds 
would have to be awarded on a stable, fairly long-term 
basis. 


6. Increased accessibility has been assumed to imply, 
mainly but not exclusively, the provision of increased 
post-secondary educational opportunities for students 
from lower-income groups, for adult students, and for 
part-time students. We have also assumed that oppor- 
tunity for students from lower-income groups can be 
increased only if public financial support embraces both 
the provision of educational services and_ individual 
maintenance. Consequently, for those who do fall within 
this category, the Commission’s recommended grants 
scheme covers both fees and maintenance. A scheme of 
these sliding grants has been attached to our Recom- 
mendation 64. We believe that students from families in 
the lowest quartile of income distribution should be 
eligible for the total allowable grant, with a decreasing 
proportion of allowable grants going to students from 
the second lowest quartile. These grants should cover the 
first three years of post-secondary education, or the 
equivalent in part-time studies. It would seem reasonable 
to expect all students to be able to secure financing of 
any subsequent professional training through the 
proposed loan scheme or through work-study or other 
general programs. (See Recommendation 67.) 


7. The loan scheme that complements the grants is 
designed to facilitate accessibility to post-secondary 
education for students from the upper two quartiles. It 


‘is certainly not to be expected that many of our 


middle-class. citizens could afford to send their young 
people to our colleges and universities unless given the 
opportunity to borrow. At the same time, such a scheme 
would also help all students who wish to pursue 
professional or higher degrees and education. A note- 
worthy feature of our proposed scheme is a provision 
that students should not be penalized for eventual 
inability to repay their loans. If, within 15 years after 
graduation, the student has not earned sufficient income 
to repay his or her loan, it should be forgiven. Another 


6 Fundamental Research and the Universities Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development,(Paris, 1968), 78. 
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important feature—and in this we differ from most 


student-loan proposals—is the equal treatment of 
women. They would be eligible both for loans and 
repayments under the same terms as men. If, as a result 
of marriage, a woman could not repay the loan, it should 
not be shifted to her husband. 


8. We are also assuming that ‘’accessibility’’ applies not 
only to established institutions of post-secondary educa- 
tion but to all forms of educational and/or cultural 
activity that can reasonably fall within such definition. 
To facilitate this, we are proposing (see Recommenda- 
tion 68) to grant all citizens who did not receive any 
post-secondary education the right to claim, either 
individually or on a group basis, a comparable sum now 
allotted for public subsidization of approved educational 
and/or cultural activities. The Co-ordinating Board for 
the Open Sector, which would be concerned with the 
University of Ontario, libraries, museums, and other cul- 
tural institutions, should be in the best position to deter- 
mine the viability as well as the educational and cultural 
values of the proposed program. 


Our proposed reforms would bring two other possible 
advantages in their wake. One is the possibility of 
providing a more orderly and open system of funding for 
research and development in special areas. In medicine, 
for example, we should now be able to support research 
and development on the basis of our appreciation of 
improvements in the delivery in health care, rather than 
to fund such efforts under the guise of ‘‘medical 
education’’. Accordingly, such funding should be trans- 
ferred from education to health budgets. Secondly, the 
scheme should provide a real and convenient opening for 
discussions between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments about alternative patterns of ‘‘direct’’ and 
—“indirect’’ involvement in research. As is well known, 
the federal interest in research often conflicts with 
provincial jurisdiction over education. Our proposal 
should make the resolution of this issue easier. This 
proposed pattern of research funding should also lead to 
a full-cost approach to research—that is, one in which all 
salary and overhead costs would be included. This 
accommodation of the federal interest, however, should 
not be allowed to obliterate the provincial responsibility 
for research. Much pure research as well as teaching- 
related research is properly linked to education and 
should continue to be supported as such by the 
Province. 


According to the Commission's estimations, there is not 
likely to be a great discontinuity in the magnitude of 
public support of our post-secondary education.’ How- 
ever, the component parts may not grow at the same 
rate as they did in the past. We see this as advantageous 
both to the public and to the institutions; for, while in 
the immediate future there may be a stress on accom- 
modating our growing student population, by 1980 we 
may well see emphasis on other services—a possibility 
that would be more difficult to realize if we kept our 
educational and research efforts tied to the same 
indicators. Secondly, we assume and recommend that 
institutional grants, though based on different calcula- 
tions, continue to be allocated in one lump sum. Each 
institution should be allowed to determine the best way 
of utilizing its resources. Hopefully, lay and student 
representation on decision-making bodies within institu- 
tions, and public access to data generally, will assist in 
assuring proper utilization of both educational and 
research support. 


By recommending these reforms, the Commission 
implicitly rejected two other possible courses of action. 
One would have been in the direction of seemingly 
‘free’ post-secondary education; the other would have 
restricted access to post-secondary education and, in the 
name of ‘‘quality’’, cut costs. The first direction would 
have led us in fact to make post-secondary education a 
mere extension of our secondary schools—that is, to 
make the first three or more years ‘free’ (without fees). 
This alternative has much appeal: many argue, perhaps 
too cynically, that this is the historical trend anyway; 
that, less cynically, if we wish to equalize opportunity 
we should employ the taxation system; and that ‘’free”’ 
education ‘is necessary for psychological reasons to 
attract children from lower-income classes. The 
Commission cannot accept the belief that we are helpless 
victims of linear projections of history. Surely, if we 
think a social trend undesirable we should be able to 
change it or, at least, to modify it. We also find faith in 
taxation as the sole instrument of social justice 
excessively simplistic. Without entering into arguments 
over equity in our taxation system or denying its 
importance, it is fair to suggest that taxation is only one 
instrument of social policy and, despite its complexities, 
a fairly blunt one at that. It is for this reason that many 
other, more delicate instruments have been devised to 
deal with the more complex social issues. Indeed, it is 
this very consideration that also throws doubt on the 


7 See Appendices D and E. 
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validity of the argument that ‘‘fear of loans’’ necessarily 
argues ‘‘free’’ tuition fees. It may, of course, be true that 
fear of loans might prevent some parents in lower- and 
middle-income groups from borrowing. However, the 
depth and spread of credit among all classes of popula- 
tion would either belie this observation or simply 
indicate that people with lower incomes do not value 
education to the same extent as other consumer or 
investment goods. But, if that is true, the problem of 
attracting students from poor families into post- 
secondary education will have to be attacked through 
other social policies and through educational efforts 
aimed at students at an earlier stage of their schooling. 
The resources devoted to assisting students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, so that they may be 
induced to continue their education, are certain to be 
more productive than any comparable amounts spent on 
post-secondary education. 


The other possible direction, which the Commission also 
refused to take, would have been to urge sharply 
restricted enrolment, especially for our universities. 
Again, the arguments here appear convincing at first; by 
restricting enrolment we would be keeping quality high 
and costs low. Behind the argument for keeping up 
quality, of course, lle some very shaky assumptions 
about ‘the pool of ability’’ and its distribution within 
our population; about the reliability of our educational 
system to verify these abilities through its examination 
system; and about the general desirability of using our 
post-secondary educational institutions as a screening 
mechanism for such ‘‘ability’”. (We deal with some of these 
aspects in Chapter II1). Similarly, the notion that cost 
would be kept down is based on a very limited view of 
“costs’’. It is certainly not likely that unit cost would be 
kept down. More important, if decreased access would lead 
to increased rewards for graduates (not an unlikely 
prospect), then the demand for access would make 
post-secondary education even more politically sensitive 


than it is at present. Finally, limited access to one type 
of post-secondary education, especially one that confers 
higher rewards, would certainly lead to an increased 
social division among our post-secondary educational 
institutions and their graduates. This is a prospect which 
the Commission cannot but reject. 


Put very simply, then, the Commission refused either to 
see the promise of the future in a return to the “‘elitist”’ 
past or to seek salvation in the indiscriminate use of 
public subsidies. 
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One other general consideration should be made here. 
Accessibility to post-secondary education is important 
because we believe in providing equal opportunity to our 
citizens of all social classes. Obviously, therefore, any 
social policy aimed at providing opportunities to lower- 
income groups must include an element of extra subsidy. 
However, what is often forgotten is that the exploitation 
of such an opportunity provided by the extra subsidies 
must also imply an element of extra effort on the part of 
the recipient. There does not seem to be any way to 
achieve social mobility (or whatever else the individual 
wishes to achieve through equal educational oppor- 
tunity) except through the combination of public help 
and individual effort. 


Recommendation 61 


The public subsidy for institutional operating costs of 
post-secondary education should be divided into two 
categories: 


a. the subsidy for educational or instructional expendi- 
tures, calculated in a manner indicated tn the intro- 
duction to this section, and amounting to 50 per cent 
of such costs; 


b. payment for research and other activities, on a 
long-term basis (no fewer than five but no more than 
10 years). 


The public subsidy should be allocated to each 
institution in one lump sum, with the first component 
part based on objective criteria. 


Recommendation 62 
Institutions should be free to set their own tuition fees. 


While the governmental agencies responsible will assume 
uniform costs and fees throughout the province, institu- 
tions should be allowed to increase or decrease their fees. 
The co-ordinating board would, of course, seek justifi- 
cation for any large departure from provincial norms. The 
Commission does not anticipate any drastic departures 
from such established norms. 


Recommendation 63 


All existing schemes of aid, bursaries, loans, and grants 


for post-secondary students should be discontinued in 
favour of the Commission’s recommendations in this 
area. 


Recommendation 64 


Public financing of students attending post-secondary 
institutions should be accomplished through two 
schemes: a grant scheme designed to provide increased 
accessibility to post-secondary education for students 
from lower-income groups, and a loan scheme to 
facilitate attendance at post-secondary educational 
institutions for the rest of the population as well as 
those who wish to pursue longer courses leading to 
professional careers. 


The grant scheme should have the following features: 


a. awards large enough to pay the student’s tuition fees 
and to provide for his maintenance while at school; 


b. grants extended to any eligible individual for three 
years or, if taken on part-time basis, for the part-time 
equivalent of three years’ full-time study; 
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Income Distribution 


In 1970, in Ontario, the median family income was approximate- 
_ ly $10,000. per annum and the boundary of the lowest quartile 
was $7,500; 


c. eligibility based on considerations of both individual 
and parental income and wealth and limited to 
members of families falling below the mean of 
provincial income distribution; 


d. eligibility not limited because the recipient lives with 
his parents; 

e. the amount available scaled according to the 

recipients’ parents’ income group; 


f. in particular, the amount should be determined on 
the basis of a sliding scale, gradually decreasing from - 
the maximum amount available to those whose 
families are in the lowest quartile of income distribu- 
tion in Ontario, those whose families have incomes at 
or above the mean for Ontario should not be eligible 
for grants. (See chart and footnote.) 


g. the inclusion of parental income in the above 
calculations should be discontinued if the applicant 
has lived away from home for more than three years 
and, during the same period, did not attend any 
post-secondary educational institution. 


The loan system should have the following features: 

a. open to all students; 

b. not limited in time; 

‘c. interest-bearing; 

d. repayment based on the “‘ability-to-pay’’ principle 
and fixed as a percentage of taxable income in any 
year; 

e. repayable within 15 years or forgivable thereafter; 

f. the yearly amount of support for which individual 
students could be eligible should be recommended by 


the respective co-ordinating boards responsible for 
universities and colleges and the Open Sector. 


We are recommending a three-year limit on the grant 
scheme because general post-secondary education and/or 
vocational training can be accomplished largely within 
this period. We also recognize that it is in this period 
that public and private benefits are hardest to dif- 
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ferentiate. Advanced professional training, be it in a 
professional school or in the graduate faculties, is 
probably more to the advantage of the individual. 
Society, of course, still provides subsidies even at this 
level (recognizing the mixed character of this segment as 
well), but at a reduced rate. Consequently, following the 
three-year period, support for all students should be 
sought through loans or through an exchange of support 
for social services. (See Recommendation 67.) 


We are also aware that we are favouring those who live at 
home. As we have argued elsewhere, however, it is our 
impression that one factor preventing young people 
from lower-income groups from attending  post- 
secondary educational institutions is the fear of fore- 
going earnings. It seemed only reasonable, therefore, to 
compensate for this factor with additional incentives. 


It is also worthwhile to emphasize that the Commission 
is recommending a sliding scale for these grants, with 
students from families within the lowest quartile of 
income distribution supported to the full cost of tuition 
fees plus approved maintenance costs. A sliding scale of 
these benefits will make individuals and families earning 
more than the median of Ontario’s income distribution 
ineligible. 


One implication of the grant scheme, together with our 
call for increased accessibility, is the opportunity pre- 
sented to our senior or retired citizens to participate in 
post-secondary education. 


Finally, we must acknowledge the obvious admini- 
strative difficulties in designating the appropriate 
categories of income. Families with different numbers of 
children will have to be treated somewhat differently. 
However, the Commission does not believe that such 
administrative and technical problems should stand in 
the way of the program; they are certainly not 
insurmountable. 


Implicit in our recommendation on loans is the abolition 
of all existing special treatment subsidies, grants, and 
loans (Recommendation 63). All students in all post- 
secondary educational institutions, including those in 
nursing and teacher training, should be eligible for the 
new loan scheme. The loans have to be interest-bearing: 
experience demonstrates that interest-free loans can 
easily be abused and exploited by unscrupulous people 
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to play the stock market and engage in other profit- 
yielding enterprises. To protect those who, for one 
reason or another, would not have the ability to repay 
the loan, the contingency provision is necessary. 


The only major argument against the use of the 
contingency repayment scheme has been the prospect of 
having too many women default on the loans, due to 
marriage. The Commission weighed this drawback but 
decided that two considerations more than balance it. As 
our recommendations on the role of women in post- 
secondary education make clear, we think there has been 
considerable discrimination against them. We do not 
agree that the debt incurred by a single woman should be 
transferred to her future husband. Secondly, and 
perhaps more important, the Commission anticipates 
that the role of women in our society will change. While 
the precise nature of this change is in doubt, it seems 
very likely that it will be in the direction of more active 
and prolonged participation in social and economic life. 


Of course, we assume that the loans will not be 
unlimited. They should be calculated on the basis of cost 
of tuition, maintenance, and other approved expenses. 
At the same time, they should be open to all students 
without regard to parental income; if they were not, 
those in the middle-income group simply could not 
afford to educate their children. While it is only fair to 
ask this class of our citizens to accept a larger share of 
the cost, we cannot realistically expect them to assume 
this burden without access to loans. 


Recommendation 65 


The new financing scheme should be introduced 
gradually and the co-ordinating boards should monitor 
the consequences of the new system, with particular 
attention being paid to the effects these measures have 
on accessibility to post-secondary education. The results 
of this monitoring should be published. 


The reason for this recommendation is the uncertainty 
about total effects of any new financial arrangements. It 
is also possible that other policies, not now in force, may 
be initiated by the federal government and thus modify 
presently anticipated consequences. Finally, and most 
important, the Commission throughout its deliberations 
was often struck by the lack of conclusive data on which 
to base judgements about the social consequences of 
many of our social policies. While policies are often 


initiated for social 


reasons, there are seldom any 
measures or indicators by which to judge the results of 
these policies.® 


Recommendation 66 


The above new grant scheme should also be open to 
people who have been absent from elementary or high 
school for more than three years and who wish to 
continue their education at the post-secondary educa- 
tional level. Any make-up work necessary for admission 
to a post-secondary educational institution should be 
provided free to these people. 


There are a number of reasons for this recommendation. 
As we have stated throughout this report, we are 
concerned with providing increased accessibility to 
post-secondary education for people who have not gone 
directly on to post-secondary education after leaving 
high school. These people should be given additional 
opportunity to re-enter the educational scheme. Recom- 
mendation 66 also reflects the Commission’s desire to 
provide incentives for breaking up the sequential nature 
of schooling and encourage continuing education on a 
part-time basis. 


As in other recommendations, we define as eligible not 
only those who wish to_ re-enter post-secondary 
education on a full-time basis but also all those who 
desire to proceed through part-time attendance. In such 
cases, Of course, eligibility for grants under Recom- 
mendation 66 should be counted in fractional terms and 
thus spread over a longer period of time. 


Recommendation 67 


The Governments of Canada and of Ontario should 
establish programs in which the students would be 
excused from payments of their share of costs in return 
for a contract of service, negotiated and/or approved by 
the responsible governments. 


8 Fifth Annual Review Economic Council of Canada, Sept. 
1968, p. 134. In a discussion of social policies it is noted that 
“Apart from a few illustrious exceptions remarkably little has 
been done by way of systematic evaluation of these policies 
in operation either separately or in combination.” 


See also ‘'Social Reporting and Educational Planning: A 
Feasibility Study’’, prepared for the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario. 


Recommendation 67 seeks to provide some special 
access to professional schools for students from less 
privileged homes. At the same time, society will benefit 
by enjoying the services of qualified professionals in 
places and spheres of activity where the present system 
of allocation of services fails to provide them. The 
proposal may appear to discriminate against students 
from poor homes and, to a certain extent, it does. 
However, in professions with a scarcity of admission 
places, we have recommended that the selection should 
be done by lottery, thus increasing the social mix. Also, 
there simply is no way to break socio-economic dis- 
advantages without individual effort. Finally, the 
Commission thinks the social and financial rewards that: 
will be forthcoming to those who take this route would 
tend to compensate for the _ initial apparent 
discrimination. 


Recommendation 68 


All Canadian citizens resident in Ontario who have not 
received or who choose not to seek any formal post- 
secondary education, should be eligible to apply for a 
grant amounting to an approximate value of the average 
public subsidy for conventional post-secondary educa- 
tion. This grant could be obtained either for educational 
or cultural activities, to purchase educational or cultural 
services by an individual citizen or by a group of 
citizens. The Co-ordinating Board for the Open Sector 
should be responsible for the administration of this type 
of grant. The Government of Ontario should allocate 
$15,000,000 for this purpose to the Co-ordinating 
Board. The Senior Advisory Committee should review 
this program annually. 


The aim here is to help those who did not receive any 
post-secondary education. The recipients of the grants 
should be free to spend the funds either at a traditional 
institution of post-secondary education or at any other 
approved educational or cultural institution. This should 
allow those who may not find an appropriate program 
offered by a traditional institution to seek the satis- 
faction of their need in a new way. 


Should this program be successful, the Commission 
trusts that the responsible agencies would urge the 
government to expand it. 
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Recommendation 69 


There should be established a limited program of 
premium scholarships for advanced study, tenable in all 
fields, for which selection would be through a province- 
wide competition, with provision made for a proportion 
(say 15 per cent) of non-Canadians. The awards should 
carry stipends of approximately $4,000 per annum, plus 
tuition. 


As the general recommendations in this section make 
clear, it is the Commission’s view that graduate studies 
should not generally be treated specially, as has been the 
case in the past. On the other hand, the continuing 
availability of premium scholarships in other juris- 
dictions obliges Ontario to offer like awards in order 
that we do not lose an intolerable proportion of our 
most academically gifted people. The proposed program 
should be designed in detail to complement such 
scholarship programs as those of the Canada Council and 
National Research Council. 


Recommendation 70 


Colleges of applied arts and technology and similar 
institutions should be treated on the same basis as 
universities with respect to the provision of capital 
funds, especially such funds as are to be used for 
cultural, athletic, and semi-social purposes. 


This recommendation is an outgrowth of the Commis- 
sion’s concern to provide “‘parity of esteem’’ for all 
institutions of post-secondary education in Ontario. 
There seems to be no reason whatsoever to justify 
different standards of facilities used for students’ 
activities in the various types of post-secondary institu- 
tions. When this occurs, an unnecessary social odium is 
attached to such differences, which often lead to the 
attribution of ‘inferior’ status. 


At the same time, as we have provided for in other 
recommendations, facilities of this type in all post- 
secondary educational institutions should be planned on 
the basis of co-operation and pooling of resources. 
Moreover, wherever practicable, they ought to be open 
to the community as a whole. 
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Recommendation 71 


The provincial co-ordinating boards for universities and 
for colleges should move, whenever possible, towards a 
unified formula system that would encompass both 
operating and capital grants. 


The proper balance of resource allocation between 
capital and operating expenditures is one of the more 
difficult tasks of planning and budgeting. It is now 
generally conceded that better utilization of both types 
of resources can be best achieved if local units are given 
the right and responsibility to decide for themselves 
whether to put up additional buildings, renovate old 
buildings, rent space, or trade off capital expenditures 
for operating improvements. Such decisions may become 
even more crucial if we begin to experience a decline of 
the post-secondary population—as has already begun to 
happen at the elementary school level. 


Recommendation 72 


Grants and subsidy policies by the government should be 
made and announced on a rolling three-year basis to 
facilitate long-term planning. 


Briefs 
Submitted 
to the 
Commission 


Introduction 


The Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario was specifically required by its terms of 
reference ‘‘to provide full opportunity for all interested 
individuals and organizations to express opinions and 
offer discussion on both broad and specific issues related 
to the deveiopment of post-secondary education in 
Ontario.” 


Canadian experience suggests that commissions of 
enquiry, apart from their utility in making policy 
recommendations, may also serve the additional and 
valuable functions of identifying diverse opinions, as 
well as focussing public opinion on matters of broad 
social concern. We regard the performance of these latter 
functions as having been a significant part of this 
Commission's work. Furthermore, we believe that the 
publication of our Post-Secondary Education in Ontario: 
A Statement of Issues may have helped to spark 
discussion of educational issues and prompted more 
widespread production of briefs than might otherwise 
have been the case. 


We are indebted to many groups and individuals who 
prepared careful and thoughtful briefs. These presenta- 
tions were stimulating and useful; they provided 
information and opinions which were of real benefit to 
the Commission in its deliberations. Through the briefs 
and the hearings we found that our perceptions of the 
problems of higher education in Ontario, as reflected in 
the Statement of Issues, were also matters of widespread 
public concern; many were issues to which interested 
citizens and groups had already devoted considerable 
attention. 


Our process of interaction with the community was 
carried on through innumerable informal meetings as 
well as formal consultations, through monitoring of 
media responses to our processes, through various 
aspects of our research program, as well as through the 
lengthy process of considering briefs submitted and 
discussing them at public hearings. 


The Commission held a total of 25 public hearings in 20 
Ontario cities and towns during 1970 and 1971, as listed 
in Appendix B. We received 334 briefs (also listed) from 
across the province, some long and detailed, some short 
and pithy, but all reflecting the growing public interest 
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in the present and future problems of post-secondary 
education in Ontario. All the briefs are on file in the 
Commission offices, and copies of all have been deposited 
in the Department of Public Records and Archives, 
where they are open to public scrutiny and may be 
consulted or copied. Verbatim transcripts of discussions 
at hearings were not made, but written abstracts of 
hearings were kept and are also on file as part of the 
Commission's public record. 


Summary of Recommendations Contained in 
Briefs Submitted to the Commission 


Briefs were received from a wide cross-section of 
organizations, professional associations, educators, 
students, and interested citizens. Some of these briefs 
reflected concern with specific local problems, while 
others addressed themselves to more general problems 
mentioned in the Statement of /ssues, focussing their 
comments on such major questions as the certification 
process, rising costs, duplication of facilities, curricula 
and teacher training. 


A large number of submissions expressed concern with 
the total philosophy of post-secondary education. Over 
70 per cént of the briefs requested that priority be given 
to an assessment of what the present opportunities really 
are, what alternatives exist, who benefits most from 
post-secondary education, and why so many students 
(and teachers, and administrators, and taxpayers!) are 
dissatisfied with a system so long regarded as self- 
justifying. The desire to reassess the long-term goals of 
post-secondary education was common to many of the 
briefs, although they differed in stating exactly what the 
philosophy of higher education should be. The briefs 
reflected an apparently widespread feeling that the 
present system is good in many respects, but could be 
vastly improved. 


The following synopsis is intended to summarize the 
main thrust of the ideas and opinions presented to us, 
and to indicate the subjects of most widespread interest 
and concern. This synopsis cannot, of course, include 
every recommendation or argument offered in the briefs, 
but it attempts to show that certain issues appear to be 
of major importance to different groups and interests in 
Ontario. These topics—the objectives of higher educa- 
tion, equality of opportunity, financing and costs 
of post-secondary education, continuing education, 
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creation” of alter- 


community participation, and 
natives—are repeated often enough to indicate where 
chief concern rests. Almost every brief, however, takes a 
different approach in its proposed solution to these 
problems, and so we can offer only limited generaliza- 
tions on recurring themes. 


Aims and Objectives of Higher Education 


Opinion about the objectives and philosophy of higher 
education was divided into two groups: those who felt 
that education should prepare people for employment 
and specialization, and those who were convinced that 
higher education should be uncoupled from the job- 
certification process and should not result in narrow 
specialization. 


The division did not appear to reflect different sectors of 
the community. Briefs from educators, students, 
businessmen and individuals supported each viewpoint. 
Discussion about the objectives of post-secondary educa- 
tion also included comments on universities and colleges 
and their respective ‘‘roles’’. 


As jobs appear and disappear in a dynamic society, the 
task of predicting demand for specific occupations grows 
more, not less, difficult. Only a change in emphasis from 
mastery of a massive content to mastery of approach 
and disciplined understanding of problems will result in 
the development of a truly flexible person prepared not 
just for a role ina static society, but capable of changing 
and adjusting to change. This view was espoused by 
professional educators, including both administrators 
and teachers from all levels, as well as representatives of 
several large industrial concerns. 


Several submissions representing corporate interests em- 
phasized the view that “training” is a relatively simple 
process which can be learned on the job, but ‘’education”’ 
is an ongoing process where emphasis should be on 
learning how to learn, to analyze and criticize, to under- 
stand and communicate with people, and to apply logical 
techniques to abstract problems. This process can take 
place in depth at the levelof higher education, and is not 
always specifically job-oriented. This view was supported 
by several large professional associations, and by many 
educators and private citizens. 


The other side of this issue gained support from such 
employers as Steep Rock Iron Mines and groups such as 


the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, who find job 
applicants have years of education but “don’t know how 
to do anything’. Many of the briefs from students, who 
have discovered that they have no marketable skills even 
after years of post-secondary education, also demanded 
more “relevant’’ training for definite jobs. The view that 
students should be more adequately prepared to earn a 
living was supported by some of the briefs representing 
individuals, and by an overwhelming number of 
educators in both universities and community colleges, 
including the Ontario Confederation of University 
Faculty Associations. 


The briefs favouring the practical approach to education 
often commented that education for its own sake— 
culture and self-fulfilment—can be included as part of 
the continuing education concept. 


Those who advanced the training concept of higher 
education favoured specialization, and generally sought 
immediate solutions to the problem of unemployed 
graduates. Those who favoured generalization and an 
inter-disciplinary approach to problem-solving urged the 
Commission not to seek immediate, short-term, popular 
solutions which might preclude the careful analysis of 
social and personal benefits derived from (often) non- 
practical courses. 


Although opinion was divided on the issue of what 
higher education should really be, the briefs were 
unanimous in urging the Commission to recommend the 
establishment of means whereby students, teachers, and 
members of the community could participate in the 
decision-making, planning, and administrative processes 
of post-secondary institutions. 


All who discussed the issue of ‘Community involvement 
(over 50 briefs) agreed that, in the future, universities 
and colleges should be more involved in the community 
and vice versa. This should include a commitment 
_ by universities and colleges to engage actively in 
community-oriented projects: increased Co-operative 
work/study programs, volunteer programs either 
community- or university-sponsored, use of community 
facilities by students and of institutional resources by 
members of the community, day-care facilities and 
continuing education programs. 


Most people, while expressing the hope that the “status” 
value of holding a degree or diploma will continue to 


decline, believe that our system should not be exclusive 
and that varying methods and institutions should exist 
so that all citizens may participate in some form of 
post-secondary education, whether or not for the 
recognition implied by a degree or diploma. 


A number of alternatives to our present system were 
suggested in the briefs. There was considerable support 
from all sectors for the idea that students spend a year 
or more after secondary school in volunteer activities 
such as Canadian University Service Overseas, Company 
of Young Canadians, or an expanded Opportunities for - 
Youth program; working; travelling; engaging in self- 
instruction or junior apprenticeships. Several suggested 
that support be given to industry to hire young people, 
and that support be increased for government programs 
already in existence which provide some alternative to 
the “‘stay-in-school’’ syndrome. Some professional 
educators and especially faculty members were in favour 
of a system of viable alternatives to entering post- 
secondary institutions immediately after high school 
graduation; they suggested that students with work 
experience would possess clearer ideas about themselves 
and their goals when they finally entered the 
institutions. They also felt this would decrease the social 
pressures in certain groups to ’’get a degree”. 


In a system which envisages ease of accessibility for all, 
the problem of transfer between courses and between 
institutions is one which provokes much discussion. 
Considerable agreement has been reached about the 
principle of increased flexibility in transferring, if not 
the exact means of achieving it. 


Credits should be ‘‘portable’’ or at least evaluated on an 
individual basis, and students should not be unnecessarily 
penalized by needless repetition upon changing schools 
or courses. Decisions about admittance or acceptance of 
credits gained outside the institution should be on the 
basis of individual merit. 


Several briefs from students suggested that if a person 
could indicate competence, however gained, to an 
acceptable standard in a course, he should be granted 
academic credit. This idea gained support from several 
faculty members and university administrators, including 
the Ontario Committee of University Presidents. 


Decisions about priorities and goals in post-secondary 
education inevitably are based on certain assumptions 
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about parts played by the various participating institu- 
tions. The greatest support demonstrated in the briefs 
was for the concept of a college of applied arts and 
technology as a non-exclusive institution oriented to 
vocational and skill training. Of the 15 briefs which 
Stated this view, all were from individuals or groups 
connected with educational institutions in some way: 
seven were from sources representing the colleges and 
four, including the brief from the Ontario Confederation 
of University Faculty Associations, were from sources 
connected with universities. Perhaps surprisingly, no 
definite support for a ‘‘training’’ concept of the colleges’ 
role was forthcoming from briefs representing industry, 
except for Steep Rock Iron Mines, whose submission 
encourages further integration of education with 
vocation. 


The briefs which specifically stated that skill training in 
colleges of applied arts“and technology should not be 
given to the exclusion of the ‘total development of the 
individual’’ were also from either teachers, administrators, 
or students at colleges and universities. 


The Ontario Confederation of University Faculty 
Associations and the Committee of Presidents of Univer- 
sities of Ontario, as well as individual professors, 
teachers and institutional administrators, perceived the 
universities as providing emphasis on individual research, 
theoretical and professional education and graduate 
work. This belief, stated explicitly in six briefs, was 
implicit in a great many others representing all sectors of 
the community. 


University entrance standards should be kept high to 
maintain or raise the quality of education. This was 
stated emphatically in two briefs representing post- 
secondary teachers, and by various community groups 
such as boards of education and the University Women’s 
Club. The point appears to contradict the more widely 
held view that admission should be available to as wide a 
segment of the population as possible, regardless of age 
or previous education. The latter idea was supported in 
15 briefs from students, professors at universities and 
colleges, disadvantaged groups (women, _ Indians), 
associations (a labour council and a professional bankers’ 
group), the Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion, a board of education, and colleges of education and 
nursing. Concern that quality of university education be 
maintained, in some manner consistent with increased 
ease of admission and accessibility, was expressed chiefly 
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in submissions from people involved in education— 
teachers and administrators. 


The university and the college each furnish a different 
type of education, and it seems fair to summarize the 
thinking reflected in many briefs to the Commission by 
Stating that the difference in emphasis is considered to 
be desirable; there should be highly differentiated types 
of institutions to choose from as long as credit is given 
for achievement, however attained, and students can 
move back and forth between levels and types of 
institutional education without getting “‘boxed in”. 


Universality of Educational Opportunity. 


Whether education is viewed as consumption or invest- 
ment, whether the returns are seen as primarily private 
or as both private and social, a system unencumbered by 
economic, social, or other barriers is indispensable to the 
effectiveness of our complex society. The consensus in 
the many briefs (over 40) addressing this issue was that 
we have not yet achieved equality of opportunity, nor 
have we approached the problem where it starts—in the 
elementary and secondary grades, and in the existing 
economic and social systems. Equality of opportunity 
still does not exist for some groups: Indians, mature and 
part-time students, Francophones, women, geographically 
isolated and culturally deprived students. 


The single most common request in the briefs represent- 
ing Francophone Ontarians was for French-language 
instruction at the post-secondary level in areas where the 
French-speaking population is large enough to warrant 
it. Students who have achieved secondary-school gradua- 
tion in French should not have to switch to English to 
pursue higher education, it was argued, nor should they 
have to pass examinations for trade certification in their 
second language. 


The briefs requesting increased opportunity for Indian 
students suggested a new system of education as the 
long-range solution, and special allowances for the 
shortcomings of early education as a short-term solution 
at the post-secondary level. Two briefs suggested estab- 
lishing a post-secondary institution devoted to the 
special higher education needs of Indian students. 


Several briefs urged that attention be given to expanded 
educational opportunities for women. The history of sex 


bias in admissions policies to professional schools was 
pointed out, as was the need for more enlightened 
guidance and counselling in secondary schools. 


Several briefs focussed on the geographic maldistribution 
of higher educational services, calling attention to the 
special (often financial) problems of students in rural 
and northern areas in gaining access to educational 
opportunities. 


The greatest general issue of public concern appears to 
be the problem of socio-economic equality: 39 briefs 
recommended a more thorough-going and effective 
equality of opportunity, and an assault on the barriers to 
such opportunity. 


The briefs offered a variety of suggestions to assist in 
achieving the goal of true equality. Several private 
citizens suggested that an Educational Opportunity Bank 
would assist In removing at least the financial barriers. 
Others, notably educators, expressed the opinion that 
such a solution would have the effect of further 
discriminating against the poor, since they would be the 
ones obliged to graduate with large debts to pay off, and 
since many individuals would be extremely reluctant to 
enter post-secondary institutions at all if it meant going 
heavily into debt. 


Other proposed solutions included the use of the Illich 
educational credit card, where everyone would have the 
opportunity to use the stipulated number of years at his 
own discretion, and any years in excess of that amount 
would be paid for by the student and the state in 
proportions varying according to who was more likely to 
benefit from the extra years of study. 


Greater use of ‘‘culture-free’’ tests at early levels of 
education, better guidance, and more counselling were 
suggested as interim measures in assuring everyone a 
more equal opportunity. 


Within the context of universality of accessibility, there 
was some support for the idea of an ‘‘open’’ university, 
extended to all by radio and television, with credit or 
non-credit courses offered. This suggestion did not 
appear to be enthusiastically accepted by most of the 
educators represented in the briefs, although it was 
endorsed by the board of governors of one college and 
by the chief librarian at McMaster University. 


Equality and universality mean to many that a ‘highly 
pluralistic or differentiated post-secondary system exists 
in which many needs and levels of ability can be served.” 
It is recognized that human beings are not equal in 
capacity to learn, and therefore a system which strives to 
eliminate injustice and discrimination at the early levels 
of education can be more certain of fair opportunities 
for all at the appropriate type of institution when the 
post-secondary level is reached. 


Financing and Costs of 
Post-Secondary Education 


Very little real agreement was evidenced in the briefs 
with regard to the cost and funding of institutions or the 
appropriate cost to the student. A great number of 
submissions dealt superficially with this subject, stating 
only that costs must be curtailed, better management 
applied to existing resources, and unnecessary duplica- 
tion and unprofitable courses eliminated. This is an area 
of general concern, as shown by the fact that 80 briefs 
had suggestions about some aspects of financing. 


The main point of contention seemed to be whether the 
cost of education should be borne by the public or 
private sector. A number of briefs (11) from private 
citizens, post-secondary teachers and groups such as 
Rotary and Alumni Associations indicated that rising 
cost should be absorbed by the ‘‘consumers’’. Several 
individual professors as well as the Ontario Confedera- 
tion of University Faculty Associations suggested that 
the increase in costs to the student be coupled with a 
scheme of augmented loan and scholarship programs, or 
adoption of the Educational Opportunity Bank. 


The briefs supporting the concept of education as a 
continuum in which all citizens participate at some time 
stated that fees should not be increased, that this is 
definitely an area for extensive public support; they 
expressed the hope that the fee portion or private cost 
will decline. They would offset any rise in costs by more 
effective use of all existing resources, facilities, and 
personnel, utilizing innovative instructional techniques 
and curtailing the building of new physical facilities. 


Submissions which favoured a high degree of public 
support included representation from private citizens 
and professional educators. Approval of public support 
was implied in many other briefs which urged better 
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allocation and management of funds. Six presentations 
recommended full public support to the extent of free 
tuition at the post-secondary level: they represented the 
Ontario Federation of Labour and other labour groups, 
students, and political groups (Young Socialists, 
Communist Party of Canada). Three other briefs (from 
university and college of applied arts and technology 
professors and a Conservative Party planning committee) 
recommended free tuition if a rigorous entrance 
examination for colleges and universities were instituted. 


Among possible alternatives for ensuring minimum 
financial equality were suggestions (from CUPO and 
professors, as well as private citizens) that every person 
receive a number of ‘entitlements’, or an educational 
“credit card’’ to be used for the education of his choice. 
If the student's choice of studies or courses exceeded the 
“entitlement’’, he should be able to borrow the 
remainder from the public treasury and repay it from 
subsequent career earnings. 


Several submissions from educators requested that 
graduate studies be financed in a new way, as the present 
system of counting numbers discriminates against 
schools which do not have a large and expanding 
graduate faculty. 


Those not in favour of curtailing funds to graduate 
schools often suggested that more rigorous controls and 
closer scrutiny of research proposals be instituted, so 
that money would not be spent on needless research. 


Continuing Education 


This was the most widely discussed of all topics covered 
in the briefs; apparently it is seen as a special issue 
arising Out of the general concern for increased equality 
of opportunity or broader access to higher education. 
There were 88 briefs which made specific recommenda- 
tions on this subject, and others which discussed it 
indirectly. They represented all segments of the 
community appearing before this Commission: faculty, 
students, and administrators of educational institutions, 
business, labour, professional associations and com- 
munity groups, and private citizens. 


With one exception only, all expressed the desire that 
the educational system be more flexible, available to all 
who wish to participate, at different times and in 
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different ways throughout their lives, in many types of 
learning environments. Many briefs suggested that it 
should be possible to enter, leave, and re-enter the 
educational stream at intervals convenient to the 
student, with interruptions as long or as short as the 
individual needs in order to achieve his own goals. 


The connotations of ‘continuing education’’ appeared 
to vary. However, it was commonly agreed that 
education should be viewed as a life-long process which 
need not be formally institutionalized in all its stages. 


Different kinds of learning take place throughout the life 
of the individual. The present requirements of tech- 
nology and future demands of the ‘‘post-industrial’’ age 
suggest that an increasing number of people will want to 
both upgrade skills and knowledge for the present, as 
well as indulge in vocational, cultural and leisure-time 
education in the near future. Both these types of 
learning were viewed as legitimate components of 
“continuing education”’. 


Several briefs from professional associations agreed that 
although students should continue to pass through a 
certain amount of formal institutionalized learning, no 
individual can regard himself as ‘‘completely’’ educated 
in his field and should have a variety of upgrading and 
refresher courses available. This belief was sustained by 
associations representing nurses, physicians, land sur- 
veyors, accountants, engineers, etc. as well as teachers 
and private citizens. Several professional associations, 
including the Ontario Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
were not in favour of making refresher courses manda- 
tory, but all requested that these courses be made 
available. It was generally accepted that ‘units of ex- 
perience’’ should count for credit in a system where 
credits and recognition still matter. 


Some of the briefs representative of both industry and 
private individuals stated that employees should be 
reimbursed for expenses incurred in returning to school; 
some felt the individual should be paid full salary to go 
back to school. Others suggested adopting the day- 
release system used in England. 


Although some felt that the university should not take a 
stand on political or moral issues, the prevailing senti- 
ment in the briefs appeared to be concern that the 
university be ‘‘relevant’’, reflective of the needs of the 
community it serves, and preferably a leader in areas of 


social concern. Shifting the institution’s emphasis from 
the old lockstep to continuing or life-long education, 
and increasing its role in offering many different kinds 
of courses in response to demonstrated needs were seen 
as major ways in which the institution could lead in 


changing society’s traditional view of education as 


primarily for an elite group. 
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001 Untitled Brief 

002 Post-Secondary Education as It Applies to Mature, 
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008 Post-Secondary Education in a Creative Society 
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Briefs from professional educators stated emphatically 
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Educational Technology Based on Learner 
Centred Methods 


Untitled Brief 

New Objectives for Universities Essential in a Changing 
World 

Untitled Brief 
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A Shift in Emphasis 


International Education 
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Some Possibilities for Post-Secondary Education 
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Dr. René Romain Roth, Department of Zoology, University 
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Independent Learning 
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Student Responsibility for Learning 
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The Grey County Board of Education, Markdale 
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Department of Adult Education, Ontario Institute for 
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Bay College Education Centre 
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Teacher Education 
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Commission 
Studies 


A. Introduction 


The information requirements of the Commission have 
been met in a number of different ways: through the 
briefs and hearings outlined in Appendix A, through a 
program of study visits made by Commissioners, and 
through the series of background studies commissioned 
on particular topics. These studies vary greatly in 
approach, scope, and objectives, but may be divided for 
ease of reference into four main categories: a monograph 
dealing with the development of social indicators for use 
in educational and social planning; reports arising out of 
special assignments given to the Commission by the 
government; major. studies assigned to outside con- 
tractors; and a series of in-house papers prepared by 
the Commission staff. 


Several of the contracted studies listed below arose from 
the Commission's initial solicitation of research propo- 
sals and the subsequent work of the Commission’s 
Research Committee. The rest are the result of a detailed 
review of the Commission’s infarmation requirements 
made in the spring of 1971. This review permitted the 
staff of the Commission to identify the specific topics 
on which additional information appeared to be needed 
and to draw up detailed specifications for a series of 
background studies. The individual studies so defined 
required different treatments: some involved primary 
research involving collection of empirical data and 
application of sophisticated techniques of analysis and 
interpretation; others required mainly surveys of existing 
literature and the review and interpretation of secondary 
sources. All the former were contracted out to pro- 
fessional researchers possessing the necessary skills and 
resources. This was done by inviting qualified individuals 
or firms to submit tenders based on the study specifica- 
tions drawn up by the Commission staff. Contracts 
were awarded on the basis of quality, time, and cost 
considerations. 


Some studies of the second type were also contracted 
out on the same competitive tendering basis when it 
appeared that familiarity with the subject matter or the 
possession of some special expertise would expedite 
execution of the study. Otherwise, studies of this type 
were assigned to the in-house staff. These in-house 
studies were usually smaller undertakings which did not 
require, or warrant, the time and effort involved in 
arranging and monitoring a contract. 


This program of contracted and in-house studies was 


designed to feed into the process of Commission 
deliberation in such a way as to support the production 
of this draft report. This was made possible by the 
co-operation and, in many instances, remarkable expen- 
diture of effort provided by our contractors, most of 
whom were able to carry out their work in only four or 
five months’ time. It was recognized, however, that a 
limited number of studies which involved large-scale 
surveying or data processing would not be completed in 
time for their final results to be assimilated in the draft 
report. These information inputs, as well as those 
supplied by the second series of public hearings and 
other responses to the draft report, will be reflected in 
the Commission's Final Report. 


B. Social Reporting and Education Planning: 
A Feasibility Study Prepared Under the Supervision 
of Commissioners D. M. Black and J. S. Kirkaldy 


This study originated in the efforts of the Research 
Committee to formulate the terms of contract for an 
analytical study of post-secondary education, in the 
course of which the members gained the perception that 
the most problematic and interesting aspects of the 
subject did not enter within the confines of a conven- 
tional cost-benefit study. This feasibility study examines 
the possibilities for dealing with the spillover effects of 
education, recognizing that the social benefits cannot be 
viewed in isolation from the totality of welfare services. 
The study develops the case for a ‘‘total social report”’ 
by (i) elucidating the theoretical and methodological 
problems of social reporting; (ii) producing an outline of 
a social report with emphasis on the educational 
elements; and (iii) indicating the data needs, contri- 
buting agencies, and locales for production of such a 
report. 


~ The report embodies the following main sections: 


“Stability, Public Order, and Safety’’ 

“The Physical Environment”’ 

“Income and Poverty” 

“Health and Illness’ 

‘“Adaptability—Societal Transformations and Mobility” 

“Research and Development, Entrepreneurship and 
Innovation” 

‘Learning Science and the Arts” 


C. Special Assignments 


‘Post-Secondary Education in Northwestern Ontario” 

In a letter dated February 11, 1970, the Honourable 
William G. Davis, then Minister of University Affairs, 
directed the Commission to study the nature and extent 
of post-secondary education that can be offered in the 
small and medium-sized communities of Ontario. In 
particular, he asked the Commission to assess the 
situation in Thunder Bay with respect to the responsi- 
bilities of Lakehead University and Confederation 
College and the degree of co-operation and/or inte- 
gration that might be carried out between the two 
organizations in order to best serve the educational 
needs of the people of the Lakehead district and, indeed, 
of all of Ontario. A draft report, circulated late in 1970, 
was used as a basis for further discussion, and a final 
report has now been published. 


“Post-Secondary Education in North Bay and Sault Ste. 
Marie” 

In a letter dated April 9, 1970, the Minister of 
University Affairs and of Education directed the Com- 
mission to extend the above study to cover post- 
secondary education in North Bay and Sault Ste. Marie. 
A draft report was circulated for distribution and 
discussion with interested parties in October 1971. 


“Duplication of Agricultural Courses in Ontario” 

On May 5, 1971, the Commission was directed to 
consider and report on the duplication of agricultural 
courses with particular reference to the course offered at 
Fanshawe College. The Commission is studying the 
matter and expects to report shortly. 


On May 19, 1971 the Honourable John H. White, Minister 
of University Affairs, invited the Commission's advice on 
the structure of the new Department of Colleges and 
Universities and its advisory bodies. The Commission 
considered the matter and reported to the Minister on 
June 10, 1971. An interim structure was suggested 
pending completion of the Commission’s deliberations. 


D. Contracted Background Studies 


“Adult Education in Ontario’, Professor D. Stager and 
R. Wickett, University of Toronto. A survey of adult 
education in Ontario, its history, current status, and 


financing. The study includes a consideration of some 
problems of research in the field of adult education. 


“Certification in Post-Secondary ‘Education’, Applied 
Research Associates. A description and critical assess- 
ment of the merits and shortcomings of the present 
forms of certification used in Ontario. A systematic 
framework is developed within which the legitimate 
functions of certification are identified and their impact 
on the individual, the educational system, and the 
community are assessed. 


“The Changing Nature of Post-Secondary Education: 
Attitudes, Costs, and Benefits’, E. Harvey and J. L. 
Lennards, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. A 
review of attitude studies in relation to post-secondary 
education, including a discussion of the implications of 
cost and benefit studies of higher education, the 
effectiveness of the university as an agent of attitude 
change, and equality of educational opportunity in 
Canada. 


“Collective Bargaining’, Kates, Peat, Marwick & Com- 
pany. An examination of the merits of collective 
bargaining in post-secondary educational institutions in 
relation to alternative methods of salary determination 
for teaching staff and faculty. 


“Co-ordination of Administration and Policy Formula- 
tion of Post-Secondary Education in Ontario’’, Appliec 
Research Associates. A description of functions, organi- 
zation, and inter-relationships of present government 
departments, advisory bodies, agencies, and other insti- 
tutions involved in post-secondary education. The study 
considers methods by which policy formulation and 
administration in this area might be improved with 
regard to considerations both of economic efficiency 
and public accountability. 


“Cost and Benefit Study of Post-Secondary Education in 
the Province of Ontario: School Year 1968-69"’, Systems 
Research Group Inc. A study of the economics of 
post-secondary education conducted in terms of quanti- 
tative analysis of its costs, benefits, and redistributive 
effects. Three separate but inter-related models are 
developed to analyze these three aspects of post- 
secondary education. The simulation capability built 
into this analytical system permits its use in experiments 
employing different sets of parameters and hypotheses. 
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“‘The Economics of Post-Secondary Education”, Sys- 
tems Research Group Inc. A non-technical general 
review of the literature on the economics of post- 
secondary education, with particular attention to supply 
(cost) factors. 


“Education and Employment of Arts. and Science 
Graduates: The Last Decade in Ontario’, E. B. Harvey, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. A study of 
the employment experiences of a selected sample of Arts 
and Science graduates from four Ontario universities. 
Students graduating in 1960, 1964, and 1968 were 
interviewed to discover how useful they feel their 
education was as preparation for their jobs, what kinds 
of educational experiences they had, and how they fared 
upon entering the labour market after graduation. 


“Educational Preferences of Ryerson Students in Rela- 
tion to Their Socio-Economic Background and other 
Background Characteristics’’, W. Semple, Ryerson Poly- 
technical Institute. A study of the patterns of student 
preference and demand in post-secondary education, 
especially as they are influenced by social and economic 
factors. 


“Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology”, 
Systems Research Group Inc. An assessment of the present 
and potential future roles and functions of the Ontario 
colleges of applied arts and technology in relation to this 
province's requirements for post-secondary education. 


“Evaluation’’, Sterling Institute Canada Limited. This 
study identifies and assesses the methods currently used 
to evaluate students in Ontario’s post-secondary institu- 
tions and explores some of the alternative methods of 
evaluation that may be available. The focus is on the 
more formal methods of evaluation used in the assess- 
ment of students during the admissions process, in the 
course of their studies, and upon completion of studies 
prior to the awarding of credits, degrees, and diplomas. 


‘Financing Post-Secondary Education’, Systems Re- 
search Group Inc. A survey of alternative methods of 
financing post-secondary education, with particular — 
reference to their probable effects on the size and 
composition of demand for places in post-secondary 
institutions. 


Guidance’, Hickling-Johnston Limited. This study 
describes and assesses the performance of guidance and 
counselling facilities and programs currently being 
operated in Ontario. 


“Legal Education in Ontario’’, Andrew Roman and 
Associates. A detailed study of the issues facing legal 
education in Ontario today, with particular emphasis on 
the post-LL.B. stages. 


“Libraries and Information Storage and Retrieval Sys- 
tems‘’, Kates, Peat, Marwick & Company. A description 
of present library and other information storage and 
retrieval facilities used in Ontario, with an assessment of 
the implications of technological developments for the 
future organization and operation of these facilities. 


“Manpower Forecasting and Educational Policy’, J. 
Holland, M. Skolnik, S. Quazi and F. Siddiqui, Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education. A consideration of 
the extent to which it is socially desirable and techni- 
cally feasible to take projections of manpower require- 
ments into consideration in formulating educational 
policy. One part of the study presents selected data on 
highly qualified manpower in Ontario, illustrates by 
detailed example the methodology of making projec- 
tions, and provides projections of highly qualified 
manpower requirements to 1990 under a variety of 
assumptions about the rate of growth of output, trends 
in Occupational co-efficients, and other relevant econo- 
mic factors. Another part of the study addresses the 
methodology of projecting university and college enrol- 
ment and presents projections based upon both transfer 
matrices and participation rates. 


“Manpower Retraining Programs in Ontario’’, Sterling 
Institute Canada Limited. A description and critical 
evaluation of existing programs of manpower retraining 
available in Ontario. Alternative approaches to providing 
such services are considered. 


“The Organization of the Academic Year’’, Woods, 
Gordon and Company. A description of the options 
available in the organization of the academic year anda 
study of their relative merits. The effects of the various 
alternatives on operating and capital costs of post- 
secondary institutions are explored by means of com- 
puter modelling. 


“Post-Secondary Art Education’, S. A. Amenta, Ontario 


Institute for Studies in Education. A comprehensive 
discussion of the major issues relating to art education in 
Ontario, including an examination of the ‘’demand”’ for 
art and art education in this province. 


“Post-Secondary Educational Opportunities for the 
Ontario Francophone Population’, R. B. D’Costa, Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. A study of the Francophone popula- 
tion of, Ontario, its history, present size and composi- 
tion, and socio-economic characteristics, all of which are 
considered in relation to presently available French- 
language and bilingual post-secondary educational facil- 
ities in Ontario. 


“Post-Secondary Educational Opportunity for the 
Ontario Indian Population”, The Environics Research 
Group. While not presuming to represent the views of 
the Indian people of Ontario on the subject, nor to 
articulate appropriate goals for them to seek, this study 
assembles relevant background information concerning 
the educational opportunities available to Indians and 
explores some of the possible options whereby govern- 
ment policy may be made more responsive to the 
self-perceived educational needs of Indians in Ontario. 


“Professional Education: A Policy Option’’, P. Slayton 
and H. Ryml, Applied Research Associates. An examina- 
tion of the special nature and problems of professional 
education in Ontario. The theoretical framework 
developed seeks to relate the relevant interests of the 
individual, the interests of the professional associations 
and professional segments of the academic community, 
and the interests of the larger Ontario community to 
which the individuals and professional associations 
belong, with a view to detecting disharmonies which 
may be alleviated by new professional education 
policies. 


“The Quality of Teaching’, Sterling Institute Canada 
Limited. A survey of criticisms and concerns which have 
been expressed about the quality of teaching in post- 
secondary education and an investigation of practical 
means for improving the responsiveness of teachers, 
administrators and others to changing educational needs 
and expectations of students and the larger community. 
The study critically examines current methods of evalu- 
ating teacher performance and proposes alternative 
approaches. 


‘Research in Post-Secondary Institutions’’, A. H. Smith, 
University of Toronto. A consideration of the conse- 
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quences of university organization for the conduct and 
nature of research and the consequences of the funding 
of research for the structure of the institutions in which 
it takes place. 


‘“’Ryerson Polytechnical Institute Students’ Occupational 
Expectations and Aspirations and their Realization in 
Relation to Socio-economic Background and Other 
Background Characteristics’’, W. Semple, Ryerson Poly- 
technical Institute. A study of the occupational expecta- 
tions and aspirations of Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
students before they graduate and of how and to what 
extent their expectations and aspirations are realized and 
modified four months and nine months after they have 
graduated. 


The ‘Stop, Look, Evaluate, Report on Education” 
project, N. Godfrey and |. Hale. A report to the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education based on a 
study conducted by two Ontario high school students 
into the attitudes and needs of secondary school 
students relative to post-secondary educational systems. 


“A Survey of User or ‘Consumer’ Opinion Relating to 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario’, The Environics 
Research Group. An inclusive omnibus survey of opi- 
nions held by selected samples of students, teachers, 
businessmen, and other employers concerning the 
nature, adequacy, strengths, and shortcomings of post- 
secondary education in Ontario. 


“Transferability’’, Sterling Institute Canada Limited. An 
investigation of the present arrangements affecting 
student transfers from one post-secondary institution to 
another, and from one course or program to another 
within these institutions. 


“Universities and Colleges in Ontario and Their Role in 
Research and the Production of Knowledge”, E. L. 
Holmes, University of Waterloo. A review of the present 
and foreseeable role of Ontario universities and colleges 
in the expansion of knowledge. 


“The Utilization of Electronic Technology in Post- 
Secondary Education in Britain and West Germany”, N. 
McLean. A description and critical analysis of the 
experience of the Open University in Britain and of 
Telekolleg, Funkolleg, and the Institute for Remote 
Studies in West Germany. The history financial aspects, 
and operating problems of these systems are examined 
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and some of their implications for future possible 
developments in Ontario are discussed. 


E. Papers and Statistical Compilations 
by the Commission Staff 


“British and American Influences on the Development 
of Education in Ontario”. A description of the British 
and American roots of the Ontario educational system, 
the channels through which these influences were 
transmitted to Ontario, and the specific manifestations 
of these influences in the universities and colleges of this 
province. 


“Certification”. A study of the procedures presently 
used in Ontario to admit applicants to the professions 
and to certain occupations. 


“The Changing Role of Government in Education: An 
Historical Review of Public Policy in Ontario Educa- 
tion’. Traces the historical development of the role of 
public policy in Ontario education, with particular 
attention to more recent developments affecting uni- 
versities in this province. 


“The Development of Adult Education in Canada: An 
Historical Overview’’. Supplements the background 
study by Stager and Wickett by tracing in some detail 
the historical development of adult education in 
Ontario, and in the country as a whole. The paper seeks 
to identify the ‘‘philosophy’’ behind the adult education 
movement and to show how the earlier ideas have 
developed into the broader concept of ‘‘continuous 
learning’’. 


“The Doctorate of Science Degree”’. A description of the 
Doctorate of Science degree awarded in the United 
Kingdom. 


“Educational Levels Attained by the Populations of 
Canada and Ontario’. A statistical survey of formal 
educational attainments of the population. 


‘Federal-Provincial Committees’’. A listing of com- 
mittees on which the federal government is represented 
in the same way as a single province. 


“Growth and Structural Change in the Ontario Eco- 
nomy’’. A survey of the main trends in the historical 


development of Ontario’s economy with particular 
regard to factors associated with the demand for, and 
the supply of, educational services. 


“An Historical Overview of the Development of the 
Canadian Educational System with Special Reference to 
Ontario’. This paper outlines the development of 
colleges and universities in Canada and identifies the 
principal trends that have characterized their develop- 
ment in both the French and the Anglo-American 
traditions present in this country. 


“Medical Education in Ontario’. A survey of present 
educational requirements for the major health disciplines 
and of recommendations for change made in the recent 
reports of the Ontario Council of Health, the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, the Ontario Committee 
on the Healing Arts, and the Quebec Commission of 
Inquiry on Health and Social Welfare. 


“Ombudsman Legislation’’. A review of legislation in Ca- 
nada and abroad establishing the office of ‘’ombudsman”’. 


“The Ontario Educational System: Historical Statistics’. 
A compilation of statistical time series covering numbers 
of institutions, enrolments, and other aspects of post- 
secondary education in Ontario since 1850. 


“Part-Time Students’. A collection of statistics identify- 
ing the number and various types of part-time students 
in Ontario. 


‘‘Population and Socio-Economic Projections for 
Selected Ontario Centres’. Compilation of projections 
for Brantford, Orillia, Oshawa, Chatham, and Sarnia. 


“The Position of Women in Post-Secondary Education”. 
A compilation of statistical data defining the enrolment 
of women in graduate and undergraduate programs in 
Ontario and the employment of women as faculty and 
administrators in post-secondary institutions. 


“*Professional Education in Ontario: An Historical Over- 
view’’. Surveys the development of professional educa- 
tion in Ontario in three main fields: legal, medical, and 
the engineering and applied sciences. 


‘Publicly Supported Institutions in the Arts’. A list of 
government agencies and publicly supported institutions 
dealing with the Arts in Cntario, their expenditures and 
sources of income. 


“Recent International Trends in Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion’’. This paper surveys recent trends in post-secondary 
education in Sweden, France, Japan, and West Germany, 
and identifies major trends comimon to them all. 


“The Role of the Federal Government in Post-Secondary 
Education’. Although education was assigned to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the provinces by the British 
North America Act, the federal government has been 
involved in education in a variety of ways. This paper 
identifies the historical development of this federal role 
from the Agricultural Instruction Act of 1913 to the 
reorganization of federal financial support for univer- 
sities in the late 1960s. Particular attention is given to 
the federal role in financing university research. 


“Safeguards Against Abuse of Computer Information 
Storage Systems’’. A search for legislation in Canada and 
the United States designed to protect the individual 
against the misuse of computer-stored personal 
information. 


“’Socio-Cultural Influences on Education in Ontario’. A 
survey of selected social and cultural characteristics of 
the Ontario population considered relevant to the size 
and structure of the demand for educational services in 
this province. 


“Student Assistance Programs’”’. A checklist of student 
assistance programs in Ontario by type of program, 
eligibility requirements, and expenditures. 


“Testing’’. An investigation of the use of traditional 
subject-oriented examinations and of psychometric test- 
ing to select students for admission to post-secondary 
educational institutions, and for evaluating their ‘’per- 
formance” after admission. 


“Transfers between Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology and Universities’. A survey of current 
practices governing transfers between these two types of 
post-secondary institutions. 


‘Unemployment in Canada and the United States’’. A 
comparative statistical survey of unemployment in these 
two countries by sex and age groups. 


“Years Required to Qualify for Professional Practice’. A 
comparison of the number of years required to qualify 
for various professions and semi-professional occupa- 
tions in Canada and abroad. 
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Statistics on 
Enrolment and 
Finance 


Introduction 


This appendix provides a compilation of data, analyses 
and projections. It complements and supplements the 
main text of the report in the sense that this detailed 
information illuminates the report in quantitative terms. 


The tabulations are developed on the basis of the census 
years 1951, 1961, 1971, with projections to 1981 and 
1991. Our search for meaningful data has revealed some 
astonishing voids. Much of the historical data essential for 
policy review and formulation either simply does not 
exist or is not in usable form. Where data do exist 
there are often inconsistencies in definitions. In order to 
put together the quantitative picture desired for this 
appendix it has therefore been necessary in many cases 
to use estimates and derived figures. Moreover, data 
reported for various years may be inconsistent between 
fiscal years, academic years, and calendar years. 


The Commission was instructed in its terms of reference 
to look forward 20 years. Looking back 20 years, in 
symmetry, we see the ebbing of the influence of the 
depression and the post-war surge of ex-service 
enrolment in universities and colleges. While some of the 
qualitative features of post-secondary education in 
Ontario in 1971 might have been envisaged in 1951, no 
one at that time would have been rash enough to project 
the quantitative reality of enrolment and expenditure on 
post-secondary education that has developed in the late 
1960s. In fact, had such projections been developed in 
1951 they would not have been believed in any event. In 
much the same way, many of the projections relating to 
education that are contained in this appendix are to be 
seen not so much as predictions or forecasts of future 
actuality so much as the results of extrapolation of 
recent trends and directions. 


The projections relating to post-secondary educational 
enrolment and costs are necessarily based upon the 
assumption that recent trends will continue. The role of 
the Commission has, of course, been to examine such 
assumptions and trends and suggest desirable changes. In 
the measure to which our recommendations are accepted 
and implemented, to that measure the projections 
contained in this appendix will tend to become invalid. 
Inasmuch as we argue strongly for a system of post- 
secondary education responsive to the needs of the 
people of Ontario, rather than a centrally determined 
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system, it is difficult to project in precise quantitative 
terms the influences that the recommendations would 
have on enrolment. 


In general terms, the recommendations, if adopted, 
would lead to some diminution of enrolment of those 
not seriously committed to learning; on the other hand, 
they would lead to increased enrolment and participa- 
tion of adults generally and people of modest means 
particularly. On the financial side, the recommendations 
suggest increased subsidies for some students and 
decreased subsidies for others. It is hoped that some 
projections reflecting estimates of the impact of our 
recommendations can be developed in time for inclusion 
in our final report. 


Demography 


The charts and tables in this section identify in various 
ways the significance of the changing demography of 
Ontario in the period from 1951 to 1991, as it relates to 
the planning and financing of post-secondary education. 


Through a combination of natural increase, immigration 
from other parts of Canada, and immigration from other 
countries, the population of Ontario has increased and 
continues to increase very rapidly, as compared with 
almost any other jurisdiction. More particularly, as 


revealed strikingly by the population trees (Chart D-3), 


there has been a series of ‘‘waves’’ of population. The 
first of these waves led to the great expansion of 
elementary and secondary education in the early and 
mid 1960s and was the principal cause of the expansion 
of post-secondary education in the later 1960s. This 
same wave will lead Canada’s pool of labour during the 
next five years or so to increase more rapidly both in 
percentage and absolute terms than that of any com- 
parable country in the world. 


While the challenge of providing employment for this 
greatly increased labour force is now the source of 
intense preoccupation in Canada, it should be noted that 
we already have behind us the period when we had the 
greatest portion of dependent population in school and 
university as related to the working population. 


The decline in birthrate in the mid and late 1960s led to 
the decline in elementary school enrolment already 
experienced. In turn, the population aged 18 to 24, from 


which most university and college students have tradi- 
tionally been drawn, will soon plateau and then decline. 
This is reflected in Table/Chart D-4. The population of 
18-year-olds more than doubled from 1951 to 1971, 
with most of the increase occurring in the 1960s. In the 
next 10 years there will be a modest increase in the 
number of 18-year-olds, reaching a peak about 1980, 
with the number then declining so that the figure for 
1991 returns almost to the level for 1971. 


Table/Chart D-5 reveals the differential rates of growth 
in the different regions of the province, and with 
Table/Chart D-6 indicates the extent of the concentra- 
tion of population in urban areas. 


Labour Force and Economy 


This section contains data showing trends in the labour 
force, the structure of employment, and the gross 
provincial product. 


The growth of the labour force is shown in Table/Chart 
D-7, and in turn expressed as a percentage of the 
population in Table/Chart D-8. This table shows the 
results of the demographic trends outlined in the 
previous section, with the minimum proportion of the 
population in the labour force occurring in the early 
1960s when a large proportion of the population was in 
school and continually rising proportions thereafter 
through the 1970s. 


Table/Chart D-9 show the distribution of the labour 
force in Ontario as between primary, secondary and 
service sectors. Regrettably, no projections appear to be 
available for the later 1970s and 1980s. Past changes are 
striking. The primary sector has declined, while the 
secondary sector has grown only slowly. Rates of growth 
in the service sector have been very rapid. 


The Canadian gross national product and Ontario’s gross 
product are shown in Table/Chart D-10. For the years 
from 1951 to 1971, values are expressed in current 
dollars. Projected values for 1976 and 1981 are based 
upon the GNP increasing at a fraction over five per cent 
per annum compounded in real terms. This corresponds 
with the potential of the Canadian economy and similar 
figures have been used in the work of the Economic 
Council of Canada and the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. The values are expressed 
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in terms of constant 1971 dollars. Whatever rates of 
inflation occur would have to be compounded with 
these numbers. 


Enrolment 


Enrolment history and projections for different sectors 
of education are shown in the Table/Chart D-11, D-11a. 
The historical data identify the striking growth in 
attendance that has characterized the past 20 years. 


The projections relating to post-secondary education 
must be examined with some caution. As the footnotes 
indicate, most of the projections reflect work in which it 
was assumed that there would be continuity in trends 
and tendencies, as well as in policies affecting 
attendance. The experiences in the fall of 1971 only 
confirm that the techniques of enrolment projection do 
not predict new social trends and influences. No less 
difficult is the estimation of the influence of our 
recommendations, as already discussed in the general 
introduction to this Appendix. 


The trend analyses shown here already indicate sub- 
stantially lower university enrolments than those pro- 
jected otherwise in recent years.' This in large part 
reflects the technical methods employed. 


The weakness of the trend projection method is shown 
most clearly in the data on projected graduate 
enrolment. While this sector has indeed grown more 
rapidly than undergraduate enrolment in the 1960s, and 
accordingly leads to the extrapolations shown here, 
social and other influences, as well as the experience of 
the last two years, suggests that future rates of growth in 
graduate enrolment will certainly be more modest. In the 
last projection of Appendix D-6, adjusted data is used 
for graduate enrolment in 1976-77 and 1981-82. 


The omission of enrolment projections for the ‘‘other’’ 
sector of post-secondary enrolment reflects uncertainties 
about the rate of merging the teachers’ colleges into the 
universities, and the nursing schools into the colleges of 
applied arts and technology. 


Educational Finance 1951-1971 


Tables D-12, D-13 and D-14 present major cost com- 
ponents? for post-secondary education and education 
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generally for the period 1951-71. From this data it is 
possible to put together a composite picture of the cost 
of education in Ontario over the past-20 years, which 
can in turn be related to our population and wealth, as 
shown in Table D-15. 


It is important to note that the costs shown in these 
tables reflect total operating costs, while the enrolment 
figures shown include full-time students only. No con- 
sistent reporting of the full-time equivalent of part-time 
enrolment is available over the time span of interest. It is 
important, however, to use consistent data for the sake 
of comparative analyses, and to provide a basis for 
projections. Since the full-time equivalent of the part- 
time enrolment is currently some 15 per cent. of total 
full-time university enrolment, average unit cost per 
total full-time equivalent enrolment would be some 15 
per cent lower than the average cost per full-time 
enrolment shown in Table D-12. 


Table D-15 shows operating and capital costs of the 
institutions of post-secondary education, under three 
categories: universities, colleges of applied arts and 
technology, and other, which includes Ryerson, the 
College of Art, nursing schools, and teachers’ colleges. 
This in turn is combined with the operating and capital 
costs of the public elementary and secondary school 
system to give an indication of the total operating and 
capital costs of Ontario’s public system of education. 
The increases are striking. To be understood, they need 
to be related to population and productivity. 


The second section of the table shows the costs on a per- 
capita basis while the third relates educational costs to 
the gross provincial product. Whereas the indicated total 
spending (in current dollars) on education in 1971-72 is 
15 times what it was in 1951-52, the share of the total 
product of the province given to education in 1971-72 is 
only three and one-half times what it was in 1951-52. 


1 Wolfgang M. Hling and Zoltan E. Zsigmond, Enrolment in 
Schools and Universities 1951-52 to 1975-76, Ottawa 
Economic Council of Canada, 1967 (Staff Study No. 20). 


2 J. Holland, M. Skolnik, S. Quazi and F. Siddiqui, Manpower 
Forecasting and Educational Policy. (A report prepared for 
the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 
August 1971.) 


3 The components included are defined as reported because of 
limitations in some series of data. They do not include all 
cost components included in some reports by Statistics Canada. 


The contrast in the two ratios reflects, of course, the 
great Increases in population and production that have 
occurred in Ontario in the past 20 years. 


Capital costs in education are financed in various ways. 
Since 1964, university capital costs have been financed 
through the Ontario Universities Capital Aid Corpora- 
tion, which provides for 30-year amortization. In 
elementary and secondary education, capital costs are 
sometimes funded out of current revenues. For the 
analyses here, and for the projections, capital is treated 
as a current cost according to the year in which the cash 
flow for capital projects occurred. 


Educational Finance 1971-1981 


This section presents projections of the costs of post- 
secondary education, and education generally, for the 
coming decade. It is important to emphasize that these 
are projections—not predictions. Projections are estab- 
lished by estimating trends in major parameters, with 
other factors assumed constant. The assumptions are 
noted below, and the results shown in Table D-16. 
Alternative projections can, of course, be developed with 
alternative assumptions. 


Most importantly, the projections do not reflect the 
impact of the Commission recommendations. They do 
reflect general current patterns and trends continued 
through the 1970s. As noted at the outset of this 
appendix, our recommendations, if implemented, would 
_ have influences on enrolment trends that are difficult to 
estimate. The adoption of some of the recommendations 
might result in decreased enrolments while adoption of 
others might lead to increased enrolments. Similarly, the 
recommendations dealing with finance suggest more 
generous subsidies in certain cases, and reduced subsidies 
in others. When uncertainties about the influence of the 
recommendations on enrolment are compounded with 
the uncertainties about finance, the result is difficult to 
-estimate. For our final report, we hope that some 
estimates can be made of these influences. In the 
meantime, it seems likely that the projections contained 
in this section provide a realistic indication at least of 
the order of costs that may be encountered in the 1970s. 


All the cost figures shown are expressed in terms of 
constant 1971 dollars. Whatever rates of inflation occur 
would have to be compounded with these numbers. The 


analyses are presented in several sections. In each, the 
first column, for 1971-72, reflects current data and 
estimates (see Table D-15) and therefore serves as the 
base for the projections for 1976-77 and 1981-82. 


The first section of Table D-16 deals with public 
elementary and secondary education. Total enrolment is 
expected to decline by 8.4 per cent over the decade, 
whereas current total operating and capital costs are 
projected to increase at 1.5 per cent per annum. This 
would provide a real increase in per-pupil costs of 26 per 
cent over the decade. 


The second section relates to universities. Projected 
enrolment reflects the figures from Table D-11 for 
undergraduate enrolment. For graduate enrolment, a 
rate of increase only half that shown in Table D-11 has 
been used. This assumption keeps the proportion of 
graduate to undergraduate students relatively constant at 
the level of 1970. 


It is important to note that these are projections of 
full-time enrolment. While, as noted in Appendix D-5, it 
would be preferable to deal with full-time equivalent 
enrolment (that is, full-time enrolment and its equivalent 
in part-time enrolment), it is difficult to do this on a 
consistent basis over the 1951-1981 span. Historical 
records are not good enough to provide for consistent 
analysis. University operating costs reported in Table 
D-12 thus include the costs of education for part-time 
students not included in the enrolment data. The 
projections are based upon university operating costs 
expressed on a simple per-student basis, held ‘constant 
over the decade. 


For capital costs, two components arise. The first is the 
provision of capital for growth to accommodate 
expanded enrolment. Average annual rates of growth in 
the years in question are calculated and capital costs 
estimated at $7,000 per place, reflecting current stan- 
dards. Beyond this, an allowance js made for renovation 
and replacement at an annual cost corresponding to 
three per cent of the cost of replacing the present stock 
of buildings. 


For the colleges of applied arts and technology, enrol- 
ment projections are also drawn from Table D-11. Unit 
operating cost in 1971 is $2,400 per student on a 
full-time basis, as shown in Table D-12. The colleges 
have recently been put on an operating grants formula in 
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Ree which | some scale influence has been provided. As 
enrolment increases, unit costs would then decline, 
_ roughly as shown. For capital costs, corresponding 

hs pe mptons are made as in the case of the universities. 


‘For: the “other’’ sector of post-secondary education, 

w including Ryerson, the College of Art, the nursing 

schools, and the teachers’ colleges, actual cost in 

ee ae 1971-72 is approximately $70 million. Noting that the 

~ teachers’ colleges are in process of transferring to the 

universities and many of the nursing schools are 

transferring to the colleges of applied arts and tech- 

nology, it becomes very difficult to project enrolment 

for this sector precisely. It is therefore assumed, con- 

ey servatively, that the total cost level for the ‘’other’’ 
sector will remain constant through the decade. 


The resulting total costs are then expressed, in a fashion 
similar to that in Table D-15, on a per-capita basis, and 
as percentages of the gross product of Ontario. 


_ Contrasting the great increases of the past two decades 
shown in Table D-15, these projections for the 1970s 
indicate only a modest rate of increase in cost per capita, 
and a decline in the share of the gross provincial product 
devoted to education. 


Table D-1 


Total 
Male 


Female 


* Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1951-1966. 


Population in Ontario (Thousands) 
In Total and by Sex, for Census Years 1951-1966” and Projections to 1991** 


1951 1956 
4,598 5,405 
2,314 2,722 
2,283 2,683 


1961 


6,236 
3,135 
3,102 


1966 


6,961 
3,479 
3,482 


1971 


7,550 
3,763 
3,787 


1976 1981 1986 
8,121 8,767 9,462 
4,039 4,354 4,695 
4,083 4,413 4,767 


**"Preliminary Population Projections, Ontario, 1971-1 991" Economic Analysis Branch, Economic and Statistical Services Division, 
Department of Treasury and Economics. Projected figures are based on assumption ‘B’—M50: total fertility rate will decline from 
2,787 in 1966 to 2,156 in 1971 where it will remain stable until 1991, and the annual rate of net migration will be 50,000. 
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Table D-2 Population in Ontario (Thousands) 
In Total, by Five-Year Age Segments for Census Years 1951-1966” and Projections to 1991** 


19515, 1956 tt 1961t 1966T t 1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 

Total 4598 5,405 6,236 6,961 7,550 8,121 8,767 9,462 10,147 
Q- 4 syilis) 629 740 746 629 635 739 820 846 
5- 9 399 564 675 770 764 647 654 758 838 
10-14 S25 426 593 688 786 780 664 670 773 
15-19 316 347 437 599 706 803 TRS 681 688 
20-24 352 365 387 485 632 738 835 829 714 
25-29 387 417 423 434 525 672 777 874 868 
30-34 351 439 460 447 464 555 700 805 902 
35-39 341 391 469 473 465 482 572 UT 822 
40-44 302 361 397 469 481 474 491 58 1 724 
45-49 268 Si 361 391 490 482 475 491 580 
50-54 248 269 310 353 386 463 474 468 485 
55-59 210 237 258 293 342 374 448 459 453 
60-64 183 194 219 244 277 323 303 422 432 
65-69 155 167 180 199 221 251 292. 320 382 
70-74 116 134 146 log 170 189 214 249 274 
75 and over 129 153 182 209 233 256 284 SHI) 368 


Statistics Canada, Population 1921-1966. Revised Annual Estimates of Population by Sex and Age, Canada and the Provinces. 


“Preliminary Population Projections Ontario, 1971-1991.'’ Economic Analysis Branch, Economic and Statistical Services Division, Department of 
Treasury and Economics. Assumption ‘B’—M50 has been used: total fertility rate will decline from 2,787 in 1966 to 2,156 in 1971, where it will 
remain stable until 1991, and the annual rate of net migration will be 50,000. 


Actual figures. 


Estimated figures. 
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Chart D-3: Distribution of Population in Ontario 
by Sex by Five-Year Age Segments for 
Census Years 1951-1966 and Projections to 1991. 
(Figures shown in Thousands) 
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Population in Ontario (Thousands) 


Table D-4 
By Single Years of Age 18-24 for Census Years 1951-1966 and Projections to 1991 
19512 1956 ** 1961** -1966** 197 1t 1976+ 1981+ 1986t 1991t 
Total 18-24 481 501 549 727 898 1,060 1,188 1,146 1,030 
age range 
18 64 68 82 120 135 160 170 147 139 
19 65 68 80 123 129 154 168 151 136 
20 67 70 78 106 1129 164 177 156 141 
21 69 71 77 if, 124 153 171 161 146 
22 70 Us 76 95 124 150 e722 176 151 
23 72 75 TL 96 127 143 168 179 156 
24 74 77 79 91 130 136 162 177 161 


* Estimate provided by Department of Treasury and Economics, Economic and Statistical Services Branch. Five-year age groups are smoothed 


by the Spragg multiplier technique. 


** Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1956-1966. 
t Department of Treasury and Economics, Economic and Statistical Services Branch. The assumption used is ‘B’—M50: total fertility rate will 
decline from 2,787 in 1966 to 2,156 in 1971 where it will remain stable till 1991, and the annual rate of net migration will be 50,000. Mortality 


rate of declination for this age group is O-4 per cent. 
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Table D-5 Population in Ontario (Thousands) 
By Regions for Census Years 1951-1966* and Projections to 1991** 


1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 

Eastern Ontario 592 676 783 851 918 985 1,061 1,141 1,219 
Lake Ontario 272 305 EiEHS, 351 367 384 406 428 450 — 
Central Ontario 1,363 1,700 2,085 2,502 2,833 31151 3,500 3,876 4,260 
Niagara 576 682 762 840 902 960 1,026 1,095 1,161 
Lake Erie 319 361 405 438 470 501 536 573 609 
Lake St. Clair Si7/| 422 450 486 524 564 610 660 709 
Mid-Western 295 331 SS 426 457 488 523 561 598 
Georgian Bay 273 299 319 328 334 341 352 363 372 
Northeastern 

Ontario 370 433 506 516 544 byZ 605 640 671 
Lakehead North- 

western Ontario 167 196 217 223 233 242 253 264 272 
Total Ontario 4598 5,405 6,236 6,961 7 582 8,188 8,872 9,602 10,321 


* Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1951-1961. 
**"Ontario: Population Projections for Counties and Districts 1966-2001" Economic Analysis Branch, Economic and Statistical Services Division, 
Department of Treasury and Economics. Projected figures are based on assumption ‘B’ medium: total fertility rate will decline from 2,787 in 


1966 to 2,156 in 1971 and remain constant till 2001. The decline during the period 1966-1971 amounts to 5.0 per cent per annum. Annual level 
of net migration into the province is 50,000. A continued overall decline in mortality rates will occur. 
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Table D-6 


Rural 
Urban 
Total 


Population of Ontario (Thousands) 
By Rural-Urban Areas for Census Years 1951-1966 and Projections to 1991 


1951* 1956 * Ute 1966t 1971-72tt 1976-77tt  1981-82tt 1986-87tt 1991-92tt 


1p P22 1,302 1,413 1,367 1,250 1,132 1,011,7. 899 797 
3,376 4,103 4,824 5,593 6,420 TE OMNT, 8,316 . 9,432 10,587 
4,598 5,405 6,236 6,961 7,670 8,449 9,333 10,331 . 11,384 


Statistics Canada, Census 7956, Population — Rural and Urban Distribution. 


Statistics Canada, Census 1967, Population — Rural and Urban Distribution. 


Statistics Canada, Census 1966, Population — Rural and Urban Distribution. 


Projections were calculated from Canada, Population Projections to the year 2,000, Systems Research Group, 1970 based on medium fertility, 
medium mortality and 1961-1966 net migration rate. 


Note: Figures for 1951-1961 are not strictly comparable with figures for 1966 due to a change in the definitions of ‘‘urban’’ and 
“rural’’ areas by Statistics Canada. 
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Table D-7 


Total 
Male 
Female 


Labour Force in Ontario (Thousands) 
In Total and by Sex, for Census Years 1951-1966 and Projections to 1991 


1951* 1956 * 1961* 1966** 1971** 1976 ** 1981** 1986** 1991** 

1,870 2,116 2,391 2,719 3,016 3,354 3,689 3,971 4,240 

1,414 1,570 1,711 1,869 2,033 2,241 2,459 2,644 2,808 
456 546 680 850 984 1,113 1,230 1,327 1,432 


* Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


***Ontario Labour Force Projections 1968-1991’, Tables 2 and 7, Economic Planning Branch, Policy Planning Division, Department of Treasury and. 
Economics. Projected figures are based on a population projection which envisages a declining death rate in all age groups except the group aged 
5-24, for which the death rate is assumed to remain constant. Fertility rates will be at current levels after 1967, and net immigration to Ontario 
will be 30,000 persons per annum. 
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Table D-9 Labour Force in Ontario 
By Sector, for Census Years 1951 and 1961” 


1951** 1961t 
Labour Per cent Labour Per cent 
Force Force 
(Thousands) (Thousands) 

: Primary 257 14 232 10 
Secondary 743 39 797 33 
Services: 

Public 117 6 181 8° 
Private 750 40 1,131 47 
Unspecified 18 1 52 2 

. Total 1,885 100 2,393 100 


* Data not available for intercensal years and not available projected to 1991. 
** Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, and Volume |V — Labour Force. 


t Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, Catalogue 94-518, Labour Force. 
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Table D-10 Gross National and Provincial Product* ** 
For Census Years 1951-1971 and Projections to 1981 


1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 
VR TRS Sc SOR EBs SUT Se ee 
Canada 21,060 31,374 39,080 61,421 92,015 1 18,502 152,687 
Ontario 8,419 12,540 15,179 24,209 37,266 48 384 62,968 
Ontario as a 
percentage 
of Canada 39.98 39.68 38.84 39.53 40.50 40.83 41.24 


* 


Department of Treasury and Economics, Ontario Economic Review, Vol. 9, No. 5, September/October 1971. 


Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Fourth Quarter and Preliminary Annual 1970. 
1970-81 growth rate assumed at 5.2 per cent per annum for national totals. 


** Values are expressed in current dollars for 1951-1971 and in constant 1971 dollars for 1976 and 1981. 
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Table D-11 Enrolment in Educational Institutions in Ontario 


1951-52 1956-57 196162 1966-67 1971-72 1976-77 1981-82 1986-87 1991-92 


eae CURRENTS USSSA RUN SONS SESE tI WS SE area SRA TD APM Ear SNe SSO ee MPN: ened BUY OW Rg NTN: ee Nat WAN See ee 
Universities* 
Undergraduate 21,268 21,263 27,852 55,441 108,260 169,130 206,050 217,000 209,975 
Graduate 1,793 1,606 SET PEC} 7,410 14,770 24,660 31,000 33,000 33,000 
cea SA he ST RTRs DN ie Sa SM i STO RO ae a SI A Cele a Uae Ae ec Ub Mi ca POOR IC OMAN 
Total 23,061 22,869 31,585 62,851 123,030 193,790 237,050 250,000 242,975 
ee Le Se SRR TE SRI Sai i A AS AB a NI ie ca Nel Og ASA RMR EM NeQLP Chae nat gm SS rr aly saci ecg gan aioe SS 
CAATs** 
Full-Time 

Enrolment 151 1,020 2,519 7,255 37,745 65,165 80,809 82,266 87,878 
aN ye ts Meecha aM CLIT sreend inn alone nn oth elN ye ok beh Sits wy ORF see SURI PO 
Other Post- 

Secondaryt 3,209 5,524 10,026 20,063 21,692 N/A N/A N/A N/A 


cee RRO i MA Ea eS A eS eI TM 0 ST PR Se ay SUAS eT Sane et da Ae RR OTP a BENE De TOYS A Ul ih 
Public, Elementary 
and Secondary £ 


Elementary 641,400 893,600 1,130,500 1,324,000 1,057,300 947,600 896,500 N/A N/A 
q Secondary 140,800 195,300 313,200 426,600 600,800 683,700 622,100 N/A N/A 
iy PNT EMIT firs ae en Con app anne MER MITLOAS ER Maca aT oneal UG Ges it ao CEE Sn See 
; Total 782,200 1,088 900 1,443,700 1,750,600 1,658,100 1,631,300 1,518 600 N/A N/A 


Pip Stet) as ee 


*Full-time enrolment: in all universities for census years 1951 and 1956; in all provincially assisted universities for census years 1961 and 1966; 
and projections from 1971 to 1991 (enrolment projections were calculated for 1980, 1985 and 1990 are inserted under 1981, 1986 and 1991). 
N.B. It should be noted that these projections do not take into account the significant decline in enrolments in 1971 which may be either 
indicative of a long-term trend or only temporary in nature. 


Sources: 

1951 and 1956 ; 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education Division, Preliminary Statistics of Education 1951 and 1956 

1961 — 1991 

J. Holland, M. Skolnik, S. Quazi and F. Siddiqui ‘Manpower Forecasting and Educational Policy’’, a report prepared for the Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 1971. 


Se ee, 


**Full-time enrolment in colleges of applied arts and technology (and/or similar antecedent institutions such as Ontario Vocational Centres and 
Ontario Institutes of Technology) for census years 1951-1966 and projections to 1991. 
N.B. See * above. 


Sources: 

1951 and 1956 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education Division, Preliminary Statistics of Education 1951 and 7956. 
1961 and 1966 

Ontario Department of Treasury and Economics 


1971 to 1991 
M. Holland et al. op cit. 


i) 


t Full-time enrolment in other post-secondary institutions from 1951 to 1971 (Enrolments in schools of nursing are not available for 1951, 1956 
and 1961). ‘Other Post-Secondary" includes such institutions as the Ontario College of Art, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, provincial 
» teachers’ colleges and diploma schools of nursing. 


Sources: 
1951 and 1956 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education Division, Preliminary Statistics of Education, 1951 and 1956. 


Enrolment in public elementary and secondary schools for census years 1951-1966 and projections to 1981. Elementary school enrolments 
comprise all grades from kindergarten to Grade 8 inclusive. Secondary school enrolments comprise Grades 9 to 13 inclusive. 


Sources: 

1951-1966 
_ Provided by Dr. Zsigmond, Education Division, Estimates and Analysis Branch, Statistics Canada. 
1971-1981 
Public elementary school enrolments: compiled from Ontario Preschool and Elementary School Enrolment Projections to 1981-82, Part | 
(1968 Projection), C. Watson and S. Quazi (Toronto, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1968). 
_ Public secondary school enrolments: Ontario Secondary School Enrollment Projections to 1981-82 (1969 Projection), C. Watson, S. Quazi 
and A. Kleist (Toronto, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1970). 


N/A Not Available. 
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Table D-12 Financial Data — Universities in Ontario 
Operating Costs, Capital Costs, Funding to Universities, Funding to Students, Costs per 
Average Full-Time Student and Costs per ‘‘Unit Weight” Student: All Universities for Census Years 
1951-1956, Provincially Assisted Universities for 1961-1971. 


1971-72 

1966-67 

1961-62 

1956-57 
N/A 

1951-52 N/A : 
N/A 

Millions 


0 $20 $40 $60 $ 80 $100 $120 $140 $160 $180 $200 $220 $240 $260 $280 


1951-52t 1956-57t ~ 1961-62tt 1966-67 tt 1971-724 


| $ $ $ $ $ 
ar ee eS Le ES SA MADRS Os See oe aE hb ee te Ws 
Capital Costs* 2,990,000 1,870,000 18,462,000 93,105,000 105,000,000 
Operating Costs** £ 13,000,000 22,000,000 45,000,000 151,476,000 443,000,000 
Total Capital and 
Operating Costst 15,990,000 23,870,000 63,462,000 244,579,000 548 000,000 
Public Funding to Universities N/A N/A 35,162,000 127,183,000 N/A 
Private Funding to Universities N/A N/A 4,020,000 7,326,000 N/A 
Total Funding to Universities N/A N/A 39,182 000 134,509 000 N/A 
Public Funding to Studentst 280,000 470,000 1,186,000 30,891,000 111,738,000 
Operating Costs per Average 
Full-Time Student# 563 962 1,425 2,410 3,600 
Operating Costs per ‘‘Unit 
— Weight’ Student# 269 506 750 1,205 1,800 


Chart D-12 


Fo, All Universities and Provincially-Assisted 
Universities in Ontario 

# Operating Costs, Capital Costs, Funding to 
Universities, Funding to Students, 

All Universities for Census Years 1951-1956, 
Provincially-Assisted Universities for 1961-1971 


4) TOTAL FUNDING TO UNIVERSITIES 
-———————j_ TOTAL PUBLIC FUNDING TO UNIVERSITIES 
TOTAL PRIVATE FUNDING TO UNIVERSITIES 
TOTAL PUBLIC FUNDING TO STUDENTS 
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CAPITAL COSTS 
OPERATING COST 


* Capital consists of provincial capital grants and other capital monies collected by the universities. 


:% 


** Operating costs consist of provincial and federal operating grants and other operating monies reported, not including ancillary operations. 
t For all universities. 

tt For all provincially assisted universities. 
% Estimated figures, according to the Ontario University Operating Grants Formula. 


' Note: N/A — Not Available on a basis consistent with other figures reported. 
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Table D-14 Financial Data — Other Post-Secondary Institutions in Ontario = 
Total Operating and Total Capital Costs, Funding to Students and Institutions and Expenditures by 


Students, Comparison of Operating Costs for Total and Average Full-Time Students: 
Trends 1951-1971* 


1971-72 


1966-67 


1961-62 


1956-57 


1951-52 


0 


$5 $10 $15 $20 $25 $30 $35 
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1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 1966-67 1971-72 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Operating Cost 1,545 000 2,493,000 14,970,000 22,721,000 50,060,000 
Capital Cost #t 356,000 1,288,000 2,207,000 1,029,000 19,698,000 
Operating and Capital Cost £t 1,901,000 3,782,000 17,177 ,000 23,750,000 69,758,000 
Public Funding to Institutions #tt 261,000 4 ,220,000* * 10,236,000 22,444,000 23,142,000 
Public Funding to Students + 53,000 69,000 4,060,000 6,390,000 11,065,000 
Expenditures by Students £ 199,000 440,000 1,035,000 506,000 1,489,000 
Operating Cost Per Average 
Full-Time Student # 481 451 1,493 11S 2,309 


* Other post-secondary institutions include Ontario College of Art, Ryerson, teachers’ colleges, and schools of nursing (RN program only). 
** In 1956-57 total public funding to institutions appears to be greater than total operating and capital costs. 
t Figures for schools of nursing not available for 1951. 


tt Figures for schools of nursing not available for 1951 and 1956. 


+ 


Estimated figures. 
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Other Post-Secondary Institutions in Ontario 
Total Operating and Total Capital Costs; Funding 
to Students and Institutions and Expenditures by 
Students; Comparison of Operating Costs for Total 
and Average Full-Time Students: Trends 1951-71 
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Table D-13 Financial Data — Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology in Ontario 
Trends in CAATs Operating and Capital Costs, Funding to Students and CAAT , and Expenditures by 
CAAT Students in Ontario and Comparison of Operating Costs for Total and Average Full-Time CAAT 
Students in Ontario for Census Years 1951-1971. 


1951-52 1956-57 196162 1966-67 1971-72 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Capital Costs* * 18,868 31,416 325 002 2,404,580 63,000,000 
Operating Costs** 90,788 139,908 1,443,120 6,674,837 90,288,000 
Operating and Capital Costs** 109 656 171,324 1,768 ,122 9,079,437 153 288,000 
Public Funding to CAATs** 15,766 741.22 1,430,625 9,055,074 105,642,000 
Public Funding to Students* ** 13/375 19,175 83,444 917,492 9,526,734 
Expenditures by Students** 15,457 57,440 315,528 1,342,175 6,303,505 
Operating Costs per Full-Time Student** 601 137 572 920 2,392 


* 


Public funding to students includes federal loans and provincial grants. 


* 


Estimated figures. 


Table D-15 Comparative Analysis of Public Education Costs in Ontario 
In Total, Per Capita, and as a Percentage of Gross Provincial Product, for Census Years 1951-1966 and 
Projections for 1971” 


1951-52 1956-57 196162 1966-67 1971-72 Units 

Bi deer wat) cae et a) ee ee 
Operating and Capital Costs 
Universities 16.0 23.9 63.5 244.6 548.0 $ millions 
Colleges of Applied Arts 

and Technology 0.1 0.2 1.8 9.1 15SkS $ millions 
Other Post-Secondary Education 1.9 3.8 17.2 PMT) 69.7 $ millions 
Total Post-Secondary Education 18.0 27.9 82.4 277.4 771.0 $ millions 
Total Public, Elementary, 

and Secondary 136.4 250.6 478.8 876.6 1,544.7 $ millions 
Total Public Education 154.4 278.5 561.2 1,154.0 2311S a7 $ millions 
IEA Ne Ne Sy eee eee ee ae 
Population 
Post-Secondary Education 

Cost Per Capita 4 5 13 40 102 $ 
Public Education Cost Per Capita 34 52 90 166 307 $ 
RID rarer ers 2 yee fo See ee a ee BE Se ee ee 
Gross Provincial Product 
Total Post-Secondary Education . 

as a Percentage of GPP 0.2 0.2 0.5 ted 2.1 Per cent 
Total Public Education as a 

Percentage of GPP 1.8 22 S31) 48 6.2 Per cent 


* Figures are taken from previous tables. 
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Table D-16 Projected Enrolment and Costs* of Public Education in Ontario 


1971-72 1976-77 1981-82 Units 
Public Elementary and Secondary Education 
Total Enrolment 1,658,100 1,631,300 1,518,600 Students 
Total Operating and Capital Cost (@ 1.5% p.a. increase in 
current dollars) 1,545 1,664 1,793 $ millions 
Universities 
Enrolment 123,000 189,000 229,000 Students 
Unit Operating Cost* 3,600 3,600 3,600 $ 
Total Operating Cost 443 680 824 $ millions 
Average Annual Student Increase — 10,600 5,400 Students 
New Capital @ $7,000 per Student Place Increase =e 74 38 $ millions 
Renovation and Replacement @ 3% of Stock @ $7,000 _ 40 48 $ millions 
Total Capital Cost 105 114 86 $ millions 
Total Operating and Capital Costs 548 794 910 $ millions 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
Enrolment 37,700 65,200 80,800 Students 
Cost per Student (in 1971 Dollars) 2,400 2,200 2,000 et 
Operating Cost 90 143 162 $ millions 
Average Annual Student Increase _ 4,300 2,000 Students 
New Capital @ $7,000 per Student Place Increase - 30 14 $ millions 
Renovation and Replacement @ 3% of Stock @ $7,000 — 14 17 $ millions 
Total Capital Cost 63 44 31 $ millions 
Total Operating and Capital Costs 153 187 193 $ millions 


ne a 


Other Post-Secondary Education 


Total Operating and Capital Costs : 70 
Total Post-Secondary Education Operating and Capital Costs 771 
Total Public Education Costs | 2,316 
Population . 

Total Post-Secondary Education Cost Per Capita 102 
Total Public Education Cost Per Capita 307 


Gross Provincial Product 
Total Post-Secondary Education as a Percentage of GPP** 224 


Total Public Education as a Percentage of GPP 6.2 


* In constant 1971 dollars. 


_ ** Gross Provincial Product in 1971 dollars. 


70 70 $ millions 
1,051 1,173 $ millions 
2,715 2,966 $ millions 

130 133 $ 
335 338 $ 
Dal 1.9 Per cent 
5.6 4.7 Per cent 
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As outlined in Chapter IV, ‘Instruments of |mplementa- 
tion: Financing’, the Commission undertook analyses 
provide a basis for establishing a hypothetical normal 
“Instructional cost’’ for university and college programs. 
For the universities, it was desired to sort out the costs 
of instruction from the costs of research and other 
services. For the colleges of applied arts and technology, 
it was desired to estimate ‘‘normal’’ unit costs that 
would be characteristic of the system with a viable 


“increased scale of operation, increased class sizes, and a 


lower proportion of overhead costs. This work was 
performed with the assistance of a simple model 
developed in co-operation with the Commission by 
Systems Research Group. The operations characteristic 
of the model are outlined in Table E-1. The model is 
based upon the interconnection between the principal 
parameters: institutional income per student per year, 
the percentage of the institutional budget devoted to 
faculty salaries, average salary per annum for faculty 
members, average scheduled student contact hours per 
week, average class size, and average scheduled faculty 
contact hours per week. These parameters are, of course, 


all inter-related as shown in Table E-1. As well, the model, 


permits the determination of student/faculty ratio as a 
derived quantity. The first part of the analysis was 
performed to determine the parametric features of 
present patterns of operation. The results of this analysis 
are contained in Table E-2. The second stage of the 
analysis involved turning the model around to reveal the 
results of a series of assumptions concerning hypo- 
thetical operations corresponding to activities restricted 
to educational services, operating at viable scale. The 
assumptions involved and the results of this stage of the 
analysis are shown in Table E-3. Table |V-4 on page 44 
reflects this analysis. 


It is, of course, important to note that these analyses are 
by no means precise. It seems appropriate, however, to 
suggest that this form of analysis is likely to be more 


- productive than more conventional cost accounting 


approaches which have been tried on occasion without 


conspicuous success. The importance of the present 


analyses lies in the way in which they focus on the 
Organization of academic effort. While the formal 


processes indicated in data on class size and scheduled 
contact hours do not reflect the whole of the teaching 
and learning process, such statistics nevertheless provide 
a clear insight into unit cost structures. Unit costs are 
- very sensitive to class sizes and teaching loads. Small 


class sizes are greatly preferred, but their cost must be 
seen and acknowledged. It is important to note that 
good economics and good pedagogy can both be 
satisfied with a range of class sizes in which the majority 
are quite small. For university work, for instance, if 
one-fifth of all classes contain 125 students, one-fifth 
50, one-fifth 15, and two-fifths only five, the average 
class has 40 students which is greater than any of the 
entries in Table E-2. Average class sizes shown in the 
tables for college operation, and for more specialized 
university work, are in turn considerably smaller than 
this and previde for a large proportion of smaller classes. 
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Table E-1 
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Operations Characteristic of the Systems Research Group Model 


input Variables 


ee ee ee 


General Input 
— Value of a basic income unit for one year (Vv‘) 


Base Case (Actual Data) — Specified by category (c) 
— Formula weight (We) 


— Student fee (Fe) 
— Per cent of income allocated to faculty salaries (Po) 
~ Average annual f.t.e. faculty salary (Sf) 
= Average student contact hour load per week (SL{) 
— Average class size! (C¢) 

or 


Average faculty contact hour load per week (FLS) 


Experiments 
_ Percent of income allocated to faculty salaries (P ¢) 


= Average class size (C ‘) 


= Average faculty contact hour load per week (FL) 


2 eee 


Calculations and Output 


Base Case (Actual Data) 


Ik = Wt x vt income per student 

Blicetini eee ‘ncome allocated to each faculty member from each student 
Sees oles student/faculty ratio 

pies Stic student hours per faculty member 

if Ch is input: Piet Bele. 

if FLG is input: : Ctreqe sels 


Experiments 


Ei= Cee FLt =e New student hours per faculty member 


i 


SE Et/sut New student faculty ratio 


Fit = st/SF i = New income issued to each faculty member from each student 
eet Pe = New income per student 
Wii's rtyvt = New weight 
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he Table E-2 Typical Unit Income and Expenditures in Universities and Colleges 


(for Two Academic Semesters, Basic Income Unit $1,650 in 1970-71) 
for Cost Allocation Implicit in Ontario Operating Grants Formula 


Average Average 
Student Faculty 
Income Contact Contact 
Per Per cent Average Hours Average Hours Student 
Enrolment Formula Student Faculty Salarytt Scheduled Class Scheduled Faculty 
Category* Weighte $ Salaries $ perweek# Sizett per week Ratio 
Universities General Arts and 
Science 120) 1,650. 45. 13,200. 20.0 Sis 9.6 17.8 
Honours Arts, 
Under Commerce, Law 
graduate etc. 1.5 2,475. 45. 16,800. 16.0 30. 8.1 1541 
and 
First Degree 
Engineering, . 
Architecture, etc. 2.0 3,300. 40. 16,800. 25.0 23; 13.9 12.8 
Med.—Basic 5.0 8,250. 40. 22,200. 27.0 30. 6.0 6.7 
Med.—Clinic 5.0 8,250. 250.t 42,500. 27.0 8. 7.0 Dal 
M.A., M.B.A. 2.0 3,300. 48. 22,200. 10.0 hs}, 10.8 14.0 
Graduate M.Sc. 27) 4,455. 40. 22,200. 10.0 TS: 9.6 12.4 
Ph.D. 4.0 6,600. 45. 22,200. 6.0 8. 5.6 75 
Colleges of Applied Arts 
Applied Arts and Business 1:4** 2,320. 48. 12,500. 26.0 18. ide2 AG:2 
Beer aechnology Technology 1.7** 2838. 48. 12,500. 28.0 15. 9.2 17.1 
Applied Health DO 4,702. 48. 12,500. 28.0 2) 55) 12.9 


* The names of categories have been chosen as most representative ones. College of Applied Arts and Technology category does not include 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute. 


_ ** Reflects average cost per student in 1970-71 which in turn reflects the small scale of operation of most colleges. 
Tt Due to other income. 


ag Universities Statistics Canada 81-203, Table A, p. 12. Average salaries used for universities reflect assumptions concerning different mixes of 
professional staff of various rank, and different uses of demonstrators and assistants in different kinds of work. For the Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology, salary figures reflect SRG printout (D. McKennitt Study) 1970-71 data. 


‘ Contact includes all scheduled meetings including lectures, laboratories, tutorials, seminars and formal graduate student supervision. 
SRG Analysis of University of Toronto Arts and Science Calendar, 1968-69. 


a 


££ Analysis of Section Sizes, Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario, January 1971, Table 1.,p. 7; SRG Printout. 


& Weights as published in the Report of the Minister of University Affairs, 1967. (The weight for medicine was revised in 1969). 
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Table E-3 Typical Unit Income and Expenditures in Universities and Colleges 
(for Two Academic Semesters, Basic Income Unit $1,650 in 1970-71) 
Hypothetical Cost Allocation for Educational Services 


Average Average 
Student Faculty 
Income Contact Contact 
Adjusted Per Per cent Average Hours Average Hours Student 
Enrolment Formula Student Faculty Salary Scheduled Class Scheduled Faculty 
Category Weight $ Salaries $ per week Size per week Ratio 
Universities General Arts and 
Science 0.75 T2185 45. 13,200. 20.0 Sie (SOR. 24.0 
chai Honours Arts, 
pa © Commerce, Law 
First Degree etc. 0.9 1535: 45. 16,800. 16.0 30. 13.0 24.4 
Engineering, : 
Architecture, etc. a5 2,249. 40. 16,800. 25.0 26. 18:07 3 Sa 
Med,.—Basic Dis Sninte 40. 22,200. 27.0 30. 16.0 17.8 
Med.—Clinic Pa 3,586. 250. 42,500. 27.0 8. 16.0 4.7 
Graduate M.A., M.B.A. ihe7/ PA SPR 48. 22,200. 10.0 33: 13.0 16.9 
M.Sc. 2.0 $2778), 40. 22,200. 10.0 13: 13.0 16.9 
Ph.D. a7 2,841 45 22,200. 6.0 8 13.0 Wife 
eh A re ae OEE 5S A ca aC Sea ASE sO LINEA Bn wma la EE AI ee Pee ES oR 
Colleges of Applied Arts 
Applied Arts and Business 0.75 1,250; 50. 12,500. 26.0 26. 20.0t 23.0 
USI RE ssl NY Technology 0.9 1,520. 50. 12,500. 28.0 23. 20.0 18.9 
Applied Health ee 2,190. 50. 12,500. 28.0 16. 20.0 13.1 


* 13 hours contact at average 1 hour contact plus 2 hours preparation results in 39-hour work week. 
** Reflects proportion of laboratory time carried by demonstrators. 


+ 20 hours contact at average 1 hour contact plus 1 hour preparation results in 40-hour work week. 
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